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L’ INSOUCIANCE, 
CHANSONNETTE. 


Je dis 4 ma maitresse: 
Hatons-nous! Le temps presse, 
Nous sommes au printemps, 
Profitons des instants ! 

Mais la belle ennuyée, 

Sur son coude appuyée, 

Dit avec baillements, 

Nous avons bien le temps. 


Je dis 4 ma charmante : 
Entends-tu ce qu’il chante 
Ce soir le rossignol ? 

Est-ce en Diéze ou Bémol ?— 
La belle langoureuse, 

Du fond de sa dormeuse, 
Murmure en souriant, 

Je le trouve bruyant. 


Toujours insouciante, 
A tout indifférente, 
Je tente tout moyen 
Sans arriver a rien! 
Le beau temps et la pluie 
Tout l’amuse ou 1’ennuie; 
Pour moi, j’attends, j’attends, 
Et j’y perds tout mon temps! 
Temple Bar. F. M. SARToRIS. 


BONAMY PRICE. 
[IN MEMORIAM. ] 


Wuo that beheld and knew thee, but would 
fain 
Preserve thy image for the coming race ? 
The prompt, quick mien; the vivid, mobile 
face; 
Broad brow, firm lip; the invigorating strain 
Of converse; argument, that ne’er would gain 
A point unfairly; tales that ran apace, 
Not scant, nor overfull; the softer grace 
And tenderer manner, growing with life’s 
wane. 


Children would fly yet seek thee, half-dis- 
mayed 
But wholly mirthful; every living thing 
Felt thy electric presence, and was stirred. 
Now all thy cares, thy thoughts, with God are 
laid 
In silent peace, till thine eternal spring 
Blossoms at bidding of our Father’s word. 
Spectator. jJ. R. M. 


THE GREAT NORTH SEA. 


YEARs have passed since the great North Sea 
Took him who was dearest on earth to me. 
Safe in God’s keeping I know he lies, 

And he hears not the seabirds’ moaning cries, 
As slowly over his grave they float, 

With the drifting wind; and never a boat 


L'INSOUCIANCE, ETC. 


Or a sign of mankind is there, 

Only the wild waves’ ceaseless prayer 

Sounds ever above his quiet bed, 

Till the day that ‘‘ the sea gives up its dead.” 

The mist comes down and it hides the sun; 

But naught he knoweth — his work is done. 

Storm and tempest, they come not nigh 

The graves of the ocean, and never a sigh 

From the world far above them can break the 
sleep 

Of the dunt who rest in the measureless deep, 

Thus forever, until the latest morn 

Shall roll back the last time the darkness for- 
lorn, 

My love in the clasp of the great North Sea 

Waits, till the ending of time shall be. 

Chambers’ Journal. FLORENCE PEACOCK. 


THE DEAD. 


ONLy to touch once more the “vanished 
hand,”’ 

Only once more the silenced voice to hear, 
Only to know the hovering shade is near! 
Though the blank veil, no man can under- 

stand, 
Falls between us, and the mysterious land 
va they are dwelling whom we hold so 
ear, 
Our granted prayer would crush the doubt, 
the fear, 
That twines in sorrow’s cord the bitterest 
strand; 
So, from the vigil of the sheeted dead. 
So, from the grave with all its tended 
flowers, 
The wailing from the hearts uncomforted, 
Goes up to Heaven through all life’s lonely 
hours: 
As soft as dew the answer from above, 
‘‘ For thee I lived, I died, whose name is 
Love.”’ 
All The Year Round. 


THE FROST-ELVES. 


ALL night the frost-elves in the starlight go; 
Their - ta are white on meadow-land and 
vale, 
Their feet on mountain-tops and lakes below 
Dance to the icy music of the hail. 
They make the voice of hive and river fail, 
They rob the forests of their golden glow, 
And round about the moon, of vapor frail 
They wind a gloriola, white as snow. 
Their eyes‘are glittering in the freezing dew, 
Keen, radiant spirits are they; but not 
glad — 
Their kisses kill the flowers they press them 


to; 
They could not find in all their straying sad 
So much exuberance of green and blue 
As April in a single violet had! 





Temple Bar. 
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DARWIN'S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
DARWIN’S LIFE AND LETTERS.* 

EXPECTATION of no commor kind has 
for the past five years been aroused by 
the report, that a memoir was, naturally 
enough, being prepared of the great biolo- 
gist whose mortal remains were laid in 
Westminster Abbey on the 26th of April, 
1882. The expectation was by no means 
confined to the men of science who had 
been his colleagues or competitors, but 
was shared by thousands to whom the 
methods and the labors of naturalists are 
strange. The effect of that series of 
works which, beginning in 1859, had one 
after another, throughout a period of more 
than twenty years, appeared from the pen 
of the late Mr. Darwin, had been felt by 
almost all classes of educated men and 
women —not only in this country, but 
throughout the civilized world — felt, it is 
true, in very varying degrees, and exciting 
very divergent opinions. To say that 
such an effect had never before been pro- 
duced is to say little ; for it is only in the 
present age that an author has had the 
possibility of addressing so vast a multi- 
tude of readers. But even the present 
age has not seen another author whose 
views have obtained a circulation, and at 
least partial acceptance, so wide; and 
this, notwithstanding that the views were 
repugnant to the sentiments of many, 
revolutionary in the sight of others, and 
presenting grave difficulties to those who 
regarded them most favorably. Into any 
controversy on those views it is not our 
intention here to enter. Controversy now 
were useless. Most thinking people have 
long since “ taken sides,” and it cannot be 
denied that, though some still hold out, as 
they have ever done, against “ Darwinism ” 
— in all sincerity renouncing its doctrines 
—their number has fcr several years past 
proved but an insignificant proportion to 
that of their opponents, and is yet daily 
diminishing. 

Whether we deem the expectation of 
which we have just spoken, to be justified 
or disappointed by the work whose title 
stands at the end of this article, is a mat- 

* The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, in- 


Cluding an Autobiographical Chapter. Edited by 
his son, Francis Darwin. 3 vols. London, 1887. 
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ter of which we shall leave our readers to 
judge by the tone of our remarks as we 
proceed. There is no wonder indeed that 
the expectation should have been high, 
when the circumstance is taken into con- 
sideration, that Mr. Darwin’s biographer 
was announced to be that one of his ac- 
complished sons who, from his natural 
tastes and education, had been most asso- 
ciated with his father’s labors, and whose 
name had publicly appeared as that of his 
father’s assistant on the title-page of one 
of his father’s works. Mr. Francis Dar- 
win has already for some years been rec- 
ognized as ah able expositor of the new 
school of botanical science, and the merit 
of his original investigations had obtained 
for him, in the year of his father’s death, 
admission into the Royal Society. In his 
attempt to fulfil the pious task he had 
undertaken, he has had the great advan- 
tage of an autobiographical sketch by the 
subject of his memoir, which forms the 
second chapter of the first volume. To 
this we shall presently return, since the 
personal recollections of almost any man, 
written by himself, possess an interest far 
greater than that with which the pen -f 
the most expert biographer can invest the 
life of another. 

That the author, or, as he modestly 
terms himself, the editor of these vol- 
umes, should be a “ Darwinian,” is but 
natural, and in that character, it is as nat- 
ural that the doctrine of descent should 
have strong hold upon him. Hence no 
false pride can be attributed to him for 
devoting his first chapter to “ The Darwin 
Family.” The name variously spelt of 
old time — Derwent, Darwen, Darwynne, 
and so on —is obviously a ‘‘ place-name,” 
but still suggests no certain origin, for 
there is nothing to show whether its first 
bearer came from Cumberland, Derby- 
shire, or Yorkshire, in all of which coun- 
ties it is still perpetuated by localities. 
The first known ancestor of the family, as 
discovered by that trustworthy and labo- 
rious genealogist, the late Colonel Chester, 
lived nearly four hundred years ago at 
Marton, in the north-western limits of 
Lincolnshire ; and his successor in the 
fourth generation became also possessed 
of landed estates at Manton, in the same 
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county, situated in that curiously wild dis- 
trict which lies on the right bank of the 
Trent before it falls into the Humber, and 
even now preserves much more of its nat- 
ural aspect than can be seen in most parts 
of England. This Darwin, William by 
name, left a son, another William, who 
served on the king’s side in the Civil 
War, and was consequently impoverished, 
though he recovered his lands. Entering, 
however, at the bar, he ultimately became 
recorder of Lincoln, but, in the mean 
while, he married the daughter of a ser- 
jeant-at-law, Erasmus Earle, and so 
brought into the family a Christian name 
that subsequently became celebrated. 
The son of the recorder, again called Wil- 
liam, married the heiress of Robert War- 
ing, of Staffordshire; and she inherited 
from the family of Lassells, or Lascelles, 
an estate at Elston, near Newark, which 
has ever since remained the property of 
her descendants. From this union two 
sons were born. The line of the eldest, of 
whom nothing important is recorded, 
ended in daughters; but the second son, 
Robert, seems to have been no ordinary 
man, and was termed by the antiquary 
Stukeley, “a person of curiosity ””—a 
phrase meaning in those days something 
very different from what it would now, 
though even in its modern sense it is jus- 
tified by certain rhymes, of which he was 
the reputed author,* handed down in the 
family : — 

From a morning that doth shine, 

From a boy that drinketh wine, 

From a wife that talketh Latine, 

Good Lord deliver me! 


It is suspected that the third line in this 
“litany ” was suggested by the fact of his 
having married a very learned lady, though 
her name is not given, and whether the 
conduct of any one of his four sons 
prompted the second line is not known. 
At any rate, the eldest died unmarried, at 
the respectable age of ninety-two, having 
cultivated a taste for botany and for po- 
etry. On the former subject he published 
a work, which reached a third edition, 


* The form in which they are given may be original, 
but the idea conveyed in them is undoubtedly borrowed, 
for it may be found in an old French proverb that has 
been often quoted. 
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but on the latter he is not known to have 
printed anything. Both tastes, however, 
were far more strongly developed in his 
younger brother, the Erasmus Darwin 
whose fame, considerable as it was during 
his lifetime, had fallen into obscurity, or 
was only recollected by the admirable 
parodies of his sonorous versification by 
the authors of the “ Antijacobin,” until 
people were reminded of its existence by 
the works of his grandson, whose “ Life 
and Letters ” we here notice. 

Thus it will be seen that the ancestors 
of the deceased naturalist had displayed 
no little intellectual power, but it remains 
to speak of Robert Waring, the third son 
of this Erasmus.* He, too, took up med- 
icine ; and, marrying a daughter of Wedg- 
wood, of Etruria, carried on a prosperous 
practice as a physician in Shrewsbury, 
where, at a house called the Mount, two 
sons were born to him. The elder, an- 
other Erasmus, the friend of Carlyle, lived 
a bachelor in London, and died in 1881. 
The younger, the subject of this work, was 
Charles Robert,t who describes his father 
as being “the wisest man he had ever 
known,” and entertained so great an affec- 
tion for him that anything he said was re- 
ceived with almost implicit faith. When, 
in after years, this son visited the old 
Shrewsbury abode, the tenant of which 
with mistaken kindness stayed with him 
all the while, he wrote: “ If I could have 
been alone in that greenhouse for five 
minutes, I know I should have been able 
to see my father in his wheel-chair as viv- 
idly as if he had been before me.” Some 
amusing traits of this gentleman, who, as 
is obvious, was most highly esteemed by 
his friends, are recorded, but here they 
need not be mentioned. We wish we 

* His two other sons were evidently no common 
men. Charles, the eldest, having adopted the medical 
profession, was of extraordinary promise when he was 
cut off in his twenty-first year, by a wound received in 
dissecting, and Erasmus, the second, amused himself 
when a boy, by numbering the houses and the people 
of Lichfield, his result being found, when a real census 
was taken, to be nearly accurate. He was a man of 
varied tastes, and was not the less known for his inti- 
macy with Boulton, the engineer, and with Day, the 
philosophical, if eccentric, author of *‘ Sandford and 
Merton.” 

+ The second Christian name seems never to have 
been used by him upon whom it was bestowed, and he 


will doubtless go down to posterity as he was known to 
his contemporaries — plain Charles Darwin. 
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knew more of his wife Susannah, since 
celebrated men are said to take so many 
of their highest qualities from their moth- 
ers ; but we are merely told of “a minia- 
ture of her, with a remarkably sweet and 
happy face, bearing some resemblance to 
the portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds of her 
father; a countenance expressive of the 
gentle and sympathetic nature which Miss 
Meteyard ascribes to her.” She died in 
1817, predeceasing her husband by thirty- 
two years, and leaving her youngest son, 
Charles, who was born in 1809, a boy of 
eight. 

Having thus paid homage to the prin- 
ciple of heredity, as becomes the reviewer 
of the “Life and Letters” of him who 
first tried to show how it works in na- 
ture, we must turn to our main business, 
and the autobiographical sketch, before 
mentioned, immediately demands notice. 
A more pleasant task seldom falls upon 
one of our calling than to dwell upon the 
chapter of this work containing the ** Rec- 
ollections of the Development of my 
Mind and Character,” which Mr. Darwin 
wrote some five or six years before his 
death, for more delightful reading is not 
easily to be met with. The simplicity, 
with which the author describes the events 
of his early days, is in almost every sen- 
tence, and in almost every phrase, charac- 
teristic of the man. Equally character- 
istic of him is it that this charming pro- 
duction was intended to be seen only by 
his children and children’s children, and 
that he should say : — 

I have attempted to write the following ac- 
count of myself, as if I were a dead man in 
another world looking back at my own life. 
Nor have I found this difficult, for life is 
nearly over with me. I have taken no pains 
about my style of writing. (Vol. i., p. 27.) 


This autobiography is less a minute 
self-dissection, as we have heard some 
term it, than a general record of things 
that happened and a close description, as 
if after study with a microscope, of the 
tastes, the pursuits, and the motives — 
which a memory “extensive,” as he calls 
it, even if “hazy” as to particulars, en- 
abled him to recall—and especially of 
the motives. These are set down in the} 
plainest language possible, and without | 


the least attempt at extenuation when 
they are not perfect. Not a Rousseau 
could more candidly —if Rousseau was 
candid — pen his confessions. But there 
is little that the severest moralist can find 
fault with, and nothing that one can per- 
ceive after the days of childhood and early 
youth. The most reprehensible, perhaps, 
was the habit of “inventing deliberate 
falsehoods, and this was always done for 
the sake of causing excitement; ” but that 
we suspect at the age of eight years is not 
a very uncommon failing — especially 
with a motherless boy —and even then 
was not without a sequel of repentance :— 


One little event during this year [1817] has 
fixed itself very firmly in my mind, and I hope 
that it has done so from my conscience having 
been afterwards sorely troubled by it; it is 
curious as showing that apparently I was in- 
terested at this early age in the variability of 
plants! I told another little boy (I believe it 
was Leighton, who afterwards became a well- 
known lichenologist and botanist), that I could 
produce variously colored polyanthuses and 
primroses by watering them with certain col- 
ored fluids, which was of course a monstrous 
fable, and had never been tried by me. (Vol. 
i., p. 28.) 


Considering the light that Mr. Darwin 
subsequently shed on some of those very 
plants, especially their dimorphism, this 
was indeed a singular foreshadowing. 
The beating of a puppy “simply from 
enjoying the sense of power” —a thing 
many a child has done — lay afterwards 
heavily on his mind ; the more so, perhaps, 
from his strong affection for dogs, as he 
tells us he “ was an adept in robbing their 
love from their masters.” He was, how- 
ever, even then, or shortly after, endued 
not merely with the moral sense, but with 
deep religious feelings; since, while a 
pupil of Dr. Butler’s at Shrewsbury, he 
used to go home in the longer intervals 
between “ callings-over ” and locking up at 
night, and he writes : — 


I remember in the early part of my school 
life that I often had to run very quickly to be 





in time, and from being a fleet runner was 
generally successful; but when in doubt I 
prayed earnestly to God to help me, and I 
well remember that I attributed my success 
to the prayers and not to my quick running, 
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and marvelled how generally I was aided. 
(Vol. i., p. 31.) 

Mr. Darwin was one of the many to 
whom a public “ school as a means of edu- 
cation... was simply a blank.” For 
composition he had no faculty, and, of 
course, the usual result followed : — 


I had many friends, and got together a good 
collection of old verses, which by patching 
together, sometimes aided by other boys, I 
could work into any subject. Much attention 
was paid to learning by heart the lessons of 
the previous day; this I could effect with 
great facility, learning forty or fifty lines of 
Virgil or Homer whilst I was in morning 
chapel; but this exercise was utterly useless, 
for every verse was forgotten in forty-eight 
hours. I was not idle, and with the excep- 
tion of versification, generally worked con- 
scientiously at my classics, not using cribs. 
The sole pleasure I ever received from such 
studies, was from some of the odes of Horace, 
which I admired greatly. (Vol. i., p. 32.) 


Euclid he was taught by a private tutor, 
and distinctly remembered “the intense 
satisfaction which the clear geometrical 
proofs gave” him. With equal delight he 
took in the principle of the vernier when 
it was explained to him by his uncle — 
the father of Mr. Francis Galton. And 
with these mathematical relaxations — 
evidently showing that by fit training his 
mathematical faculties might have been 
(notwithstanding what he afterwards said) 
advantageously developed — the historical 
plays of Shakespeare, Thomson’s “ Sea- 
sons,” and the poetry of Scott and Byron, 
were pleasurably read, while his future 
career was proclaimed by the collecting of 
minerals and deadinsects. The limitation 
in this last respect was due to his sister, 
who seems to have stood to him much in 
the place of a mother, for, after consulting 
her, he “concluded that it was not right 
to kill insects for the sake of making a 
collection” of them. The reading of Gil- 
bert White’s “ Natural History of Sel- 
borne” naturally set him watching the 
habits of birds, and he writes, “In my 
simplicity, I remember wondering why 
every gentleman did not become an orni- 
thologist.” Then chemistry, towards the 
close of his school-life, had its share of 
attention, for thereat his elder brother 
Erasmus worked hard; and so much was 
the younger one interested in a study so 
unprecedented at Shrewsbury school that 
he was nicknamed “Gas,” and was pub- 
licly rebuked by Dr. Butler for wasting 
his time on such useless subjects — “ he 
called me very unjustly a ‘ poco-curante,’ 
and as I did not understand what he 
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meant, it seemed to me a fearful re- 
proach.” * (Vol. i. p. 35.) 

At the age of sixteen he was wisely 
removed by his father from a place of 
such unprofitable employment to him, and 
was sent to join his elder brother in study- 
ing medicine in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Here the instruction was alto- 
gether by means of lectures which, except 
those on chemistry, he found to be intol- 
erably dull. But the perception that he 
would eventually enjoy a competent for- 
tune checked any strenuous effort to pur- 
sue the ancestral profession, and moreover 
his sensitive nerves forbade his attend- 
ance in the operating-room — “ two cases,” 
which he only half saw, “fairly haunted 
me for many a long year.” Here, too, 
happened a curious thing which uncon- 
sciously may have had its effect on his 
future career. He became well acquainted 
with Robert Edmond Grant, afterwards 
professor of zoology in University College, 
London, and one day as they were walking 
together Grant 


burst forth in high admiration of Lamarck 
and his views on evolution. I listened [con- 
tinues Mr. Darwin] in silent astonishment, 
and, as far as I can judge, without any effect 
on my mind. I had previously read the 
**Zoonomia’’ of my grandfather, in which 
similar views are maintained, but without pro- 
ducing any effect on me. Nevertheless it is 
probable that the hearing rather early in life 
such views maintained and praised may have 
favored my upholding them under a different 
form in my ‘‘ Origin of Species.’? At this 
time I admired greatly the ‘* Zoonomia; ’’ but 
on reading it a second time after an interval 
of ten or fifteen years, I was much disap- 
pointed; the proportion of speculation being 
so large to the facts given.{ (Vol. i., p. 38.) 


* In curious contrast with this, we may perhaps be 
allowed here to mention what Mr. Blomefield — much 
better known by his former name of Leonard Jenyns— 
tells us in an interesting little autobiographical sketch 
which he has lately printed. Having learned some 
chemistry at the private school where he was before 
being sent, at the age of thirteen years, to Eton, he there 
set up, in his dame’s house, with the help of a cutler in 
the town, and his foreman, the apparatus required for the 
production of coal gas, at that time a complete novelty 
in the way of illumination. A few years after, about 
1817, young Jenyns was taken by Sir George Duckett 
to one of Sir Joseph Banks’s Sunday evening parties, 
and introduced to the latter, then president of the 
Royal Society, as the ** Eton boy who lit his room with 
gas.””? (Chapters in my Life, pp. 31, 33, Bath, 1887.) 

t The use of the word “evolution” in this extract, 
though natural enough, seems to anticipate by many 
years its application in the particular sense intended. 
Mr. Darwin states that, after coming to London, Grant 
** did nothing more in science, a fact which has always 
been inexplicable to me.”” Surely the explanation may 
lie in his holding opinions on this subject so much at 
variance with those of nearly all the men of science 
that he must have met. Under such circumstances 
silence would be reasonable; but we must also bear in 
mind Professor Huxley’s testimony (vol. ii., p. 188) 
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On the whole Mr. Darwin’s residence in 
Edinburgh does not seem to have been a 
success. The sole effect produced by the 
geological lectures to which he listened, 
was “the determination never as long as I 
lived to read a book on geology, or in any 
way to study the science ” —a determina- 
tion which gave way, as we shall immedi- 
ately see, under the more genial treatment 
of teachers whom he afterwards met. In 
the mean while — 


How I did enjoy shooting! but I think that 
I must have been half-consciously ashamed of 
my zeal, for I tried to persuade myself that 
shooting was almost an intellectual employ- 
ment; it required so much skill to judge 
where to find most game and to hunt the dogs 
well. (Vol. i., p. 43-) 


In those good times popular opinion or 
a sense of duty had not debarred the occu- 
pant of the pulpit from the use of the gun. 
The passion for shooting therefore was 
not considered a hindrance to the choice 
of the clerical profession, and Dr. Darwin, 
finding that his son had no disposition to 
pursue a medical career, proposed that he 
should take orders. He asked time to con- 
sider a suggestion so momentous; but 
after a course of “ Pearson on the Creed,” 
and a few other divinity-books, not doubt- 
ing all the while the strict and literal truth 
of every word in the Bible, he fully ac- 
cepted the plan, and indeed “liked the 
thought of being a country clergyman.” 


Considering how fiercely I have been at- 
tacked by the orthodox, it seems ludicrous 
that I once intended to be a clergyman. Nor 
was this intention and my father’s wish ever 
formally given up, but died a natural death 
when, on leaving Cambridge, I joined the 
Beagle as naturalist. If the phrenologists are 
to be trusted, I was well fitted in one respect 
tobe aclergyman. A few years ago the sec- 
retaries of a German psychological society 
asked me earnestly by letter for a photograph 
of myself; and some time afterwards I re- 
ceived the proceedings of one of their meet- 
ings, in which it seemed that the shape of my 
head had been the subject of a public discus- 
sion, and one of the speakers declared that I 
had the bump of reverence developed enough 
for ten priests. (Vol. i., p. 45.) 


In consequence of this determination to 
take orders he entered Christ’s College in 
the University of Cambridge, first working 
with a private tutor to recover his school- 
standard of classical knowledge, which had 
almost vanished during his two years’ 
residence in Edinburgh. 


that Grant’s *‘ advocacy was not calculated to advance 
the cause’? of evolution. 





During the three years which I spent at 
Cambridge my time was wasted, as far as the 
academical studies were concerned, as com- 
pletely as at Edinburgh and at school. I 
attempted mathematics, and even went, dur- 
ing the summer of 1828, with a private tutor 
(a very dull man) to Barmouth, but I got on 
very slowly. The work was repugnant to me, 
chiefly from my not being able to see any 
meaning in the early steps in algebra. This 
impatience was very foolish, and in after years 
I have deeply regretted that I did not proceed 
far enough at least to understand something 
of the great leading principles of mathematics, 
for men thus endowed seem to have an extra 
sense. . . . In order to pass the B.A. exam- 
ination, it was also necessary to get up Paley’s 
‘* Evidences of Christianity,” and his ‘* Moral 
Philosophy.’? This was done in a thorough 
manner, and I am convinced that I could have 
written out the whole of the ‘‘ Evidences”’ 
with perfect correctness, but not of course in 
the clear language of Paley. The logic of this 
book and, as I may add, of his ‘‘ Natural 
Theology,’’ gave me as much delight as did 
Euclid. The careful study of these works, 
without attempting to learn any part by rote, 
was the only part of the academical course 
which, as I then felt and as I still believe, 
was of the least use to me in the education of 
my mind. I did not at that time trouble my- 
self about Paley’s premises; and taking these 
on trust I was charmed and convinced by the 
long line of argumentation. (Vol. i., pp. 46, 
47-) 

But much more than this came of his 
career at Cambridge — varied as it was. 
He had been “so sickened ” with lectures 
at Edinburgh, that he did not attend Sedg- 
wick’s eloquent and interesting courses; 
but he ag meer enrolled himself — at- 
tendance being wholly voluntary — in the 
class of Henslow, then professor of bot- 
any, and that Henslow was the making of 
Darwin, so far as one man can be said to 
make another, is as clear as noonday.* 
Yet he did not study botany. Henslow, 
however, had far too wide a range of mind 
not to have much to offer that to Darwin 
was acceptable, and the pursuit of ento- 
mology — induced by the contagious ex- 
ample of his second cousin, William 
Darwin Fox, an undergraduate of his own 
college and standing — was the strongest 
link that bound these two men together. 
Still further it is pretty evident, that it 
was Henslow’s influence that saved the 
young man from the idle if not low com- 
pany into which (despite his undoubted 
high principle) he ran a risk of falling; 
but more than all, it was Henslow to whom 


* The feeling of these two men for each. other was 
mutual, and Mr. Francis Darwin wisely reprints the 
passages contributed by his father to. Mr. Jenyns’s 
** Memoir”’ of Henslow. 
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is owing the nomination of Darwin as the 
naturalist of the now famous Beagle voy- 
age — the ultimate results of which, though 
not appreciated until more than twenty 
years after it was completed, have already 
—and their end is not yet—had more 
effect on the human race than those of 
any voyage of circumnavigation, the glo- 
rious achievement of Magellan not ex- 
cepted. 

After passing his final examination, Dar- 
win had yet to reside two terms longer at 
Cambridge. It requires acquaintance with 
university life to recognize fully how val- 
uable such a residence may be made by 
those who know the way to use its advan- 
tages. Darwin was evidently one of these 
men. Through Henslow, who at that time 
had the habit of keeping open house on 
one evening in the week to all who were 
well-affected towards the study of the nat- 
ural sciences, Darwin became acquainted 
with Whewell, Sedgwick (as before said), 
Dawes, afterwards Dean of Hereford, 
Ramsay, the accomplished linguist and 
tutor of Jesus College — “the finest char- 
acter I ever knew ” — who died soon after, 
and others of the more enlightened spirits 
of the university. Of these perhaps the 
sole survivor is Mr. Blomefield, then 
known as Leonard Jenyns, by which name 
he will be always remembered in connec- 
tion with zoology and meteorology, and as 
the author of the ichthyological portion of 
the published account of the “ Voyage of 
the Beagle.” * 


Looking back [writes Mr. Darwin], I infer 
there must have been something in me a little 
superior to the common run of youths, other- 
wise the above-mentioned men, so much older 
than me and higher in academical position, 
would never have allowed me to associate 
with them. Certainly I was not aware of any 
such superiority, and I remember one of my 
sporting friends, Turner, who saw me at work 
with my beetles, saying that I should some 
day be a Fellow of the Royal Society, and the 
notion seemed to me preposterous. (Vol. i., 
P- 55) 

This inference is confirmed by what so 
acute a judge of capacity as Sir John Mac- 
intosh is stated to have said of him, after 
meeting him some three years before: 
“ There is something in that young man 
that interests me,” and Mr. Darwin re- 
cords that he had heard of the saying, 
“with a glow of pride.” 

About this time, through reading Hum- 
boldt’s “Personal Narrative,” he 


_* As above mentioned, he was also the biographer of 
his brother-in-law, Henslow. 
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was | 
seized with a burning desire to visit Tene- | 





riffe. In April, 1831, he wrote to his 
relation Fox :— 


At present I talk, think, and dream of a 
scheme I have almost hatched of going to the 
Canary Islands. I have long had a wish of 
seeing tropical scenery and vegetation, and, 
according to Humboldt, Teneriffe is a very 
pretty specimen. [Again, in May] As for my 
Canary scheme, it is rash of you to ask ques- 
tions; my other friends most sincerely wish 
me there, I plague them so with talking about 
tropical scenery. (Vol. i, p. 190.) 


He got information in London, about 
the best way of making the voyage, pas- 
sage-money, and so forth, and began to 
work at Spanish, intending to go thither 
the next year in company with the late 
Mr. Eyton, of Eyton, then of St. John’s 
College, and afterwards a well-known orni- 
thologist. ‘Iam sure nothing,” he again 
wrote, “will prevent us seeing the Great 
Dragon Tree.” Teneriffe, it is true, he 
did reach, but under very different cir- 
cumstances. For fear of his bringing the 
cholera he was not allowed to land, and 
therefore never saw the famous tree. 

Mr. Darwin’s mind being in this condi- 
tion, it is easy to conceive the effect upon 
him of the proposal which was suddenly 
and unexpectedly made to him a few 
months later, when, after having spent the 
summer geologizing in Wales with Sedg- 
wick, he was preparing to celebrate the 
great festival of St. Partridge. This pro- 
posal came from Captain Fitz-Roy —af- 
terwards the well-known meteorological 
admiral —a most promising officer of the 
royal navy, who, having been appointed to 
the command of H.M.S. Beagle, on a sur- 
veying and possibly a circumnavigatory 
voyage, was prepared to take on board 
with him a naturalist as a ship-mate. 
Though nearly thirty years after, this con- 
scientious gentleman openly expressed his 
regret at having ever made such an offer; 
that regret has been shared by few, while 
the many will always applaud the public 
spirit he displayed, not only in carrying it 
out, but also-in his way of discharging his 
duty throughout the whole voyage.* 

The offer was made through Peacock, 





* Some of the disadvantageous circumstances under 
| which the voyage was performed, and especially the 

parsimony of the Admiralty of that period, come out in 
| the letters here printed, and, if not now made known 
| for the first time, are certainly new to us. In propor- 
tion as they discredit the authorities at Whitehall, they 
reflect credit on Fitz-Roy. At his own risk he laid out 
a large sum of money in the prosecution of his duties, 
not having been supplied with sufficient means for their 
performance, and it is shameful to learn that a portion 
| only of this outlay was refunded to him —the remainder 
| was an utter loss. Mr. Darwin (vol. i., p. 257) ascribes 
| the action of the Admiralty to political motives. 
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afterwards Dean of Ely, who was asked to 
recommend a proper person. Peacock’s 
first thought, as he wrote to Henslow, 
was of Mr. Jenyns; but the clerical duties 
of that gentleman hindered him from go- 
ing, and Henslow at once suggested Dar- 
win, to whom he wrote, urging the accept- 
ance of such an opportunity. Darwin, of 
course, did not want inducement to avail 
himself of it, but his father, whom he 
most properly consulted, though not de- 
cidedly refusing his leave, gave so strong 
an opinion against it that the son— with 
what feelings we may imagine — dutifully 
declined. However, Dr. Darwin wisel 

said, that if a man of common sense m4 
vised his son to go, he would not disap- 
prove, and fortunately this man of com- 
mon sense was forthcoming in Josiah 
Wedgwood, a favorite uncle, who wrote 
to his brother-in-law a letter, here printed 
(vol. i., pp. 198, 199), in which each objec- 
tion was treated and refuted in a most 
matter-of-fact method. Hereupon the fa- 
ther gave way, and two days after (Sep- 
tember 2nd, 1831), Darwin, whose mind, 
as he afterwards wrote to his sister, ‘* was 
like a swinging pendulum,” arrived at 
Cambridge, eager to see and confer with 
Henslow. The next day,.a Saturday, was 
spent by the two friends in talking over 
the project. Then came some hitch in 
the business — the precise nature of which 
is not clear. We may, perhaps, suppose 
that Fitz-Roy, having heard of the first 
refusal, had opened negotiations in some 
other quarter; but on the Monday, Dar- 
win was in London, had seen Fitz-Roy, 
and was again full of hope. Matters, how- 
ever, had yet to be arranged with the 
hydrographer, Beaufort. A week later all 
was practically settled, and Darwin (hav- 
ing in the mean while witnessed the “ half- 
crownation ” of King William IV.) and his 
captain — who, by the way, was only a 
few years his senior in age—were on 
their way to inspect the ship, their future 
home for five years, at Plymouth. An- 
other week and Darwin had revisited his 
family at Shrewsbury, had again conferred 
with Henslow at Cambridge, and had re- 
turned to London, where he was to stay 
until the ship sailed, the expectation be- 
ing that she was to be off by the end of 
the month. Here we read of him and 
Fitz-Roy driving about in the latter’s gig 
(not of course the row-boat generally asso- 
ciated with the ideal sea-captain), prepar- 
ing their outfit, and in the choice of it 
being helped by Yarrell, the well-known 
zoologist. The few now living who re- 
member that kindly old gentleman, will 
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fully understand the zeal with which he 
entered upon the task of obtaining on 
the best terms the scientific and sporting 
tackle required by his young friend — 
with whom shooting was still a passion as 
strong as ever. At last all was ready — 
one more visit to his home, and Darwin 
was down at Devon ort; but here one 
delay after another presented itself, and 
it was not until the 27th of December that 
the Beagle actually got away. 

Of the voyage little here need be said. 
Mr. Darwin’s admirable description of it 
has been before the world for nearly fifty 
years, and has been read and read again 
y thousands. But his son prints several 
letters, written at. different times in the 
course of it, which have more than the 
charm of novelty to recommend them. 
Differing as they found themselves to do 
in opinion on some important questions, 
Fitz-Roy and his passenger on the whole 
got on well together. There was one de- 
cided rupture between them —a very seri- 
ous matter, considering what an awful 
person is the captain of a man-of-war in 
his own ship, — but the magnanimity of 
the commander who did not hesitate to 
apologize after a few hours’ reflection, and 
the good sense of both, made all straight 
again, so that on their return the terms of 
a letter from Darwin to his chief show that 
the best relations existed between them 
—a fact corroborated by plenty of other 
evidence. 

The letters written during the voyage 
expressive of his feelings at the time are 
extremely interesting, and itis a pity there 
are so few of them, Nearly six months 
after his departure, he writes to his cousin, 
Fox: — 

My mind has been, since leaving England, 
in a perfect hurricane of delight and astonish- 
ment, and to this hour scarcely a minute has 
passed in idleness. . . . Geology carries the 
day; it is like the pleasure of gambling. 
Speculating, on first arriving, what the rocks 
may be, I often mentally cry out, 3 to 1 ter- 
tiary against primitive; but the latter has 
hitherto won all the bets. . . . My life, when 
at sea, is so quiet, that to a person who can 
employ himself, nothing can be pleasanter; 
the beauty of the sky and brilliancy of the 
ocean together make a picture. But when on 
shore, and wandering in the sublime forests, 
surrounded by views more gorgeous than even 
Claude ever imagined, I enjoy a delight which 
none but those who have experienced it can 
understand. If it is to be done, it must be by 
studying Humboldt. At our ancient snug 
breakfasts, at Cambridge, I little thought that 
the wide Atlantic would ever separate us; but 
it isa rare privilege that with the body, the 
feelings and memory are not divided. On the 
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contrary, the pleasantest scenes of my life, 
many of which have been at Cambridge, rise 
from the contrast of the present the more 
vividly in my imagination. (Vol. i., pp. 233, 
234.) 

And then he goes on to remind his cor- 
respondent of some of these. In another 
letter, written about the same time to 
Henslow, he expresses himself with mis- 
givings and modesty : — 

One great source of perplexity to me is an 
utter ignorance whether I note the right facts, 
and whether they are of sufficient importance 
to interest others. (Vol. i., p. 235.) 


He gives vent to his appreciativeness of 
the great German traveller in even 
stronger terms : — 


I formerly admired Humboldt, I now almost 
adore him; he alone gives any notion of the 
feelings which are raised in the mind on first 
entering the Tropics. (Vol. i., p. 237-) 


Two years after, from Valparaiso, he 
writes to Mr. Whitley, a Cambridge friend, 
who, having already been senior wran- 
gler, subsequently became reader in nat- 
ural philosophy and honorary canon of 
Durham. 


That this voyage must come to a conclusion 
my reason tells me, otherwise I see no end to 
it. Itis impossible not bitterly to regret the 
friends and other sources of pleasure one 
leaves behind in England; in place of it there 
is much solid enjoyment, some present, but 
more in anticipation, when the ideas gained 
during the voyage can be compared to fresh 
ones. I find in Geology a never-failing inter- 
est, as it has been remarked, it creates the 
same grand ideas respecting this world which 
Astronomy does for the universe. We have 
seen much fine scenery; that of the Tropics in 
its glory and luxuriance exceeds even the Jan- 
guage of Humboldt to describe. A Persian 
writer could alone do justice to it, and if he 
succeeded he would in England be called the 
‘* Grandfather of all liars.’ (Vol. i., p. 255.) 


The varying moods, to which all who 
undertake long voyages are subject, are 
faithfully reflected in these letters. Not- 
withstanding his devotion to scientific 
research and exploration, it is plain that 
his affections were most strongly set upon 
home, and next to home his thoughts were 
fixed upon the friends he had made and 
left at Cambridge. “I saw the other day 
a vessel sail for England,” he wrote ; “it 
was quite dangerous to know how easily I 
might turn deserter.” When actually on 
the return voyage, his language was still 
more emphatic. “I loathe, I abhor the 
sea and all things which sail on it.” And 
again to Henslow, from St. Helena: — 
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We have neither seen, done, nor heard of 
anything particular for a long time past; and 
indeed if at present the wonders of another 
| planet could be displayed before us, I believe 
we should unanimously exclaim, what a con- 
summate plague. Oh, the degree to 
which I long to be once again living quietly 
with not one single novel object near me! 
(Vol. i., p. 267.) 


The explanation of all this is that the 
latter part of the voyage was tedious, 
After the excitement afforded by the brief 
survey of the Galapagos, which only lasted 
six weeks, the run across the Pacific was 
only broken by a still briefer stay at 
Tahiti, and then came New Zealand and 
Australia. The zoological wonders of 
New Zealand had not then been made 
known, and its appearance was not attrac- 
tive. Had circumstances permitted the 
naturalist of the Beagle to explore its in- 
terior, and to become acquainted with the 
marvels of its fauna, we may be sure that 
chapters even more interesting than those 
which treat of South America, would have 
been found in the “Journal of Re- 
searches.” It was the same with the parts 
of Australia that were visited. To the 
naturalist, a British colony of those days 
could not have been inspiriting ; but there 
is a satisfaction in thinking that the great 
island-continent preserves a memorial of 
this celebrated voyage ; and we trust that 
among all the changes of nomenclature, 
which the whims of colonists may suggest, 
nothing will rob the important site of Port 
Darwin of the name it then received. A 
ten days’ sojourn at Keeling Island was 
much more productive of immediate re- 
sults; for in the experience thus gained, 
was raised that theory of coral reefs which 
first brought Mr. Darwin prominently be- 
fore the scientific world. The rest of the 
return voyage was practically a blank. 

On his arrival at Falmouth, October 
2nd, 1836, his first thought, after home, 
was for Henslow and Cambridge : — 


* It is pleasant to know that Mr. Darwin’s presence 
in South America is still remembered there. In his 
** Journal of Researches’? (chap. xii.) mention is made 
of his stopping at **the Hacienda de San Isidro, site 
uated at the foot of the Bell Mountain”’ in Chili. A 
friend kindly writes to us: ** The house stands there to 
the present day. Don Fernando Paulsen is the pres- 
ent owner. I frequently used to visit him when col- 
lecting insects. Don Fernando has perhaps the finest 
collection of Chilian Coleoptera existing, and takes a 
great interest in natural history generally. The first 
time [ stayed there my host conducted me to a room 
leading off the Jaz/o on the ground-floor, and, on opens 
ing the door, said: ‘Do you know who once occupied 
this room?’ On my replying in the negative, he said, 
| ‘That was Darwiu’s room.’ I could do no more than 
raise my hat. The room is always kept as the visitor’s 
| room, and the host is very proud that the hacienda 
| was one of Mr. Darwin’s resting-places.”” 
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‘*My dear Henslow, I do long to see you; 
you have been the kindest friend to me that 
ever man possessed,’’ he wrote to him from 
Shrewsbury; and on the same day to Fitz- 
Roy, ‘‘ I do assure you I am a very great man 
at home; the five years’ voyage has certainl 
raised me a hundred per cent. I fear suc 
greatness must experience a fali.’’ 


The disposal of his collections gave 
him not a little trouble. Lyell (as might 
be expected) entered in the most good- 
natured manner into all his plans, but he 
chiefly took counsel with Henslow, who 
advised him to go to Cambridge and there 
sort out his booty, Lyell saying that after 
London there was no place in England so 
good. He found that the botanists cared 
much for specimens, but the zoologists 
very little. With the latter, indeed, he 
was out of patience, “not because they 
are overworked, but for their mean quar- 
relsome spirit; ”’ but the former, to judge 
by what is told of one of the greatest of 
them,* were backward in the discharge 
of their undertakings. All this ended in 
his taking Henslow’s advice, and estab- 
lishing himself for a time in his old uni- 
versity, where the only evil he found “ was 
its being too pleasant.” The following 
spring he removed to London, and began 
preparations for the publication of the 
“ Zoology of the Voyage of the Beagle ” — 
a work that has ever since commanded the 
respectful attention of naturalists. Though 
we are told little about the negotiations 
which secured the appearance of this 
work, it is clear that they were not easily 
effected. At last the Treasury sanctioned 
a grant of 1,000/, in aid of the publication, 
chiefly, it would seem, at the instance of 
Peacock, who was able to persuade the 
then chancellor of the exchequer (Mr. 
Spring Rice, afterwards Lord Monteagle) 
to consent thereto, and it will probably be 
generally admitted that seldom has a 
British administration spent a thousand 
pounds more wisely. Mr. Darwin’s mod- 
esty was not overcome even by this. 
When all was settled he wrote to Hen- 
slow :— 


If I live till I am eighty years old I shall 
not cease to marvel at finding myself an 
author; in the summer before I started, if any 
one had told me that I should have been an 
angel by this time, I should have thought it an 
equal impossibility. This marvellous trans- 
formation is all owing to you. (Vol. i, p. 
288.) 


Even more wonderful, perhaps, was the 
fact that shortly after he accepted (at 


* Vol. icy p. 274, note. 
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Whewell’s request, it would seem) the 
secretaryship of the Geological Society — 
an office which, as all should know, is no 
sinecure, and this he held for three years. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that we have 
dwelt at too great a length on this part of 
Mr. Darwin's career; but it appears to us 
to be by far the most pregnant portion of 
his long life, as well as the most interest- 
ing. During this period, and immedi- 
ately out of the experience gained therein, 
arose all, or nearly all, those ideas which 
subsequently blossomed and fructified so 
luxuriantly. The end of this period, too, 
found him assured in his station as a man 
of science, and even as a popular author 
— to use that ill-used phrase in its very 
best sense. Looking back, as we now can 
look back, we see that the germ of this, 
that, or the other doctrine, which he after- 
wards enunciated and explained, is dis- 
cernible in the well-known “Journal of 
Researches,” even though at the time its 
potentiality had not been perceived by 
him, and therefore was still less percepti- 
ble to his readers. The remainder of his 
life was chiefly occupied with work that 
grew and deployed out of those germs. 
Of course, as regards actual importance, 
there is no comparison possible between 
the rudimentary and scarcely outlined con- 
cepts of the earlier period and the full- 
grown products of his later days; but the 
naturalist needs not much knowledge of 
embryology to feel assured, that in that 
branch of his science lies a fascination at 
least as strong as that possessed by any 
other, even though the unripe structures 
sie examines, and the organs whose begin- 
ning he traces, are as yet far from the at- 
tainment of their perfect functions. With 
feelings of this kind then do the biologists 
of the p.esent day turn to the pages that 
record the naturalist’s voyage round the 
world. 

His pocket-book for 1837 contains this 
portentous memorandum : — 


In July opened first note-book on Transmu- 
tation of Species. Had been greatly struck 
from about the month of previous March on 
character of South American fossils, and spe- 
cies on Galapagos Archipelago. These facts 
(especially latter) origin of all my views. 
(Vol. i., p. 276.) 


The problems thus revolving in his 
mind did not long wait for a solution, but 
the solution came most unexpectedly. 
Some months after the date of the memo- 
randum above quoted, when happening to 
read for his amusement Malthus’s work 
on “ Population,” it struck him that the 
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theory therein enunciated supplied the| Mrs. Darwin continued for a few years 
very clew of which he was in search; but | living in London, and he characteristically 
meanwhile he had been following the ex-| writes, “If one is quiet in London there 
ample set by Lyell to geologists, and had | is nothing like its quietness —there isa 
been collecting on a wholesale scale all| grandeur about its smoky fogs, and the 
the facts which bore in any way upon the | dull distant sounds of cabs and coaches; 
subject. Here we may say once for all, | in fact you may perceive I am becoming a 
that his industry in this as in every other} thorough-paced Cockney, and I glory in 
enquiry was continuous and never-tiring. | thoughts that I shall be here for the next 
His biographer tells us of his methodical | six months.” But, with all this prospect 
mode of working through every book he}of rest and happiness, now begins the 
read — how that each was marked and in-| painful part of the story. He fell into bad 
dexed, so that the particular fact or state-| health, and this bad health lasted, with 
ment could be referred to in a moment, | scarcely any intermission, until the end of 
whenever occasion required. It may be|his days. We own it was difficult to look 
safely asserted that, had he not adopted | at his robust form, to mark his bright eye 
some such systematic plan, his later works | and his cheery smile, to hear his hearty 
could hardly have been written, and would laugh, and yet to believe what we were 
never have achieved success. Though} told of those uneasy days and still more 
his inferences from such or such an asser-| distressful nights. But this work, with 
tion have been over and over again dis-|its extracts from diaries kept at the time, 
puted, the authority for the assertion itself | proves the truth to have been even worse 
has seldom been impugned. The great|than was reported in his lifetime. No 
theory, however, which he was _subse-| one, says his son, — 


quently to produce, remained hidden for except my mother, knows the full amount of 
twenty years, or was only revealed to the suffering he endured, or the full amount of 
most intimate of his friends. One part! his wonderful patience. For all the latter 
of it, which he deemed most important, | years of his life she never left him for a night; 
did not indeed dawn upon him until some | and her days were so planned that all his rest- 
years later, after his removal to Down;]ing hours might be shared with her. She 
but there was plenty already to fill his shielded him from every avoidable annoyance, 
thoughts, and in the case of almost any and omitted nothing that might save him 


other man we should be surprised to find — oF cage mee his a 
1: ° . . or that might alleviate the many discomforts 
that, while all these vague notions were | ¢¢ nis ill-health. I hesitate to speak thus 


fermenting _ his mind, he patos fully + seetael | freely of a thing so sacred as the life-long de- 
pied by business of more immediate inter- | yotion which prompted all this constant and 
est. There were not only the volumes of| tender care. But it is, I repeat, a principal 
the zoology of the Beagle voyage to be| feature of his life, that for nearly forty years 
brought out under his editorial care, and | he never knew one day of the health of ordi- 
to that treating of the birds, which was | nary men, and that thus his life was one long 
technically done by Gould, he contributed | struggle against the weariness and strain of 
the greater part of what renders it one of | 


sickness. And this cannot be told without 
the most valuable books in the ornitholo- | speaking of the one condition which enabled 
gist’s library, but there was the essay on 


him to bear the strain and fight out the strug- 
coral islands, before mentioned — about 


gle tothe end. (Vol. i., pp. 159, 160.) 
which so much has been written, and| If there be one thing more than another 
about which by no means the last word | that proves his loyalty to science, it is his 
has been said. But, as if this was not| persistent pursuit of what had now become 
enough, he must go off to Scotland, fora} his vocation. True it is that he was, so 
holiday, forsooth ! and spend it in attempt-| far as this world’s goods go, in easy cir- 
ing a solution of the Glen Roy puzzle.| cumstances. He had not to work for his 
The result appeared in the “ Philosophical | bread, or even for his modest luxuries. 
Transactions ” for 1839; but of it he after-| But this is all the more, we think, to his 
wards wrote that it “was a great failure, | credit. How many men, so far favored 
and I am ashamed of it.” by fortune, would not have been content 

In the January of the year last named | to lead, if not a comparatively idle life, the 
he married his cousin, Miss Emma Wedg-| life at least of a dilettante, satisfied with 
wood, the granddaughter of the founder | the excuse that feeble health gave them 
of Etruria, the lady whose tender devotion | for abandoning hard labor? Surely most 
to her husband is, from motives which all! of us can point to examples of this kiud 
will respectfully appreciate, hardly told | among our own acquaintance —men of 
by their son, his biographer. Mr. and | undeniable capacity, ingenuity, and even 
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perseverance—who on settling themselves 
down in comfort have disappointed all the 
hopes to which their earlier promise had 
given rise. We can only say that we our- 
selves have known enough to justify a 
belief in that supplementary doctrine of 
evolution as originally propounded — the 
doctrine of degeneration, which some per- 
sons find so difficult to harmonize with 
the principle of the survival of the fittest. 

As regards the earlier period of Mr. 
Darwin’s residence at Down, whither he 
retired after his few years of London life, 
the place which one of his German admir- 
ers declared was so remote from the 
haunts of men as to be only approachable 
by a mule-track, little information is given. 
The reason is obvious. It was a period 
of quiet, regular work —varied only by 
depressing attacks of illness, which often 
wholly prostrated him, or by absences of 
short duration. His diary indeed shows 
that he was away from home but sixty 
weeks in twelve years—the longest of 
these absences being spent at Malvern or 
some other place where was a water-cure 
establishment, while much of the remain- 
ing time was lost through sickness. More 
than this his biographer had not been 
born, or was of an age too young to exer- 
cise his faculties. Hence he was left 
chiefly to the letters to judge how the 
time was passed. We say chiefly, because 
the incessant application to work told at 
last, and undoubtedly of all Mr. Darwin’s 
work that which he underwent to bring 
out his several volumes of “ Cirripedes ” 
was the most laborious, and, for the time 
it lasted, the most irksome. Yet while its 
value to zoology at large has been most 
justly reckoned great, its value to him as 
training was beyond all price. No natu- 
ralist ever sat down to monograph a group 
of plants or animals conscientiously with- 
out being the better for it, be the group 
never so small or unimportant. But here 
was a large group of animals as diverse in 
their appearance as in their structure or 
in their habits, some of these habits hav- 
ing a direct effect on human affairs, ani- 
mals too that had never before been sub- 
jected to minute examination, and animals 
too, as it turned out, that possessed many 
properties of a nature more extraordinary 
than it had entered into the mind of the 
wildest zoologist to conceive. 

From what Mr. Darwin says, it is clear 
that at first he had no intention of making 
this exhaustive study, and still less any 
notion of the rich reward that it would 
bring. On the coast of Chili he had found 
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so much from all others, that when he 
came to describe it he had to form a new 
sub-order for its reception. This led him 
to take up the whole group of kindred 
animals, and he was not the man to shrink 
from the extraordinary toil of “ species- 
mongering ” which proved to be in itself 
an education. Close work with the scal- 
pel and microscope, coming after the 
practical training of observation which his 
voyage had given him, was of course just 
the reverse of the process that is now rec- 
ommended to young naturalists, but on 
him its good effect cannot be questioned, 
and without it he would certainly have 
never been what he was. It is not sur- 
prising, however, that he was “ wonderfully 
tired ” when all was over, and he wrote in 
1852 to Mr. Fox: “I hate a barnacle as 
no man ever did before, not even a sailor 
in a slow-sailing ship.” Two years later 
he told Sir Joseph Hooker, that it was “in 
a wearisome manner ” that he was engaged 
in “sending ten thousand barnacles out of 
the house all over the world.” All this 
toil notwithstanding, he had meanwhile 
never let slip the ideas that came into his 
head in 1837, and the very next sentence 
of the letter from which we have just 
quoted is, “I shall now in a day or two 
begin to look over my old notes on spe- 
cies.” 

These “ old notes,” however, had already 
been cast into a connected form, and a 
provisional theory founded upon the re- 
suits that they seemed to furnish. 

In June, 1842 [as he tells us in his Auto- 
biography], I first allowed myself the satis- 
faction of writing a very brief abstract of my 
theory in pencil in thirty-five pages; and this 
was enlarged during the summer of 1844 into 
one of 230 pages, which I had fairly copied 
out and still possess. 

One who has had the privilege of read- 
ing this transcript rose from its perusal 
with the feeling of astonishment that, after 
the amount of thought and labor bestowed 
on its execution, Mr. Darwin should have 
ever had strength of mind to set it aside, 
and to recast its materials into the form in 
which they eventually came before the 
public. Nothing more admirably shows 
the indomitable energy of the man than 
that he should throw over a work which, 
even though not written for publication, 
but only with the idea of putting his ideas 
on paper, had already cost so much time, 
permitting (and that on a special occasion) 
merely one extract from it to be printed, 
and then sit down to compose the whole 
afresh. Yet the reason for taking this 





a curious form of barnacle, which differed 


heroic step is now explained, for he says: 
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At that time I overlooked one problem of 
great importance; and it is astonishing to me, 
except on the principle of Columbus and his 
egg, how I could have overlooked it and its 
solution. . . . I can remember the very spot 
in the road, whilst in my carriage, when to my 
joy the solution occurred to me; and this was 
ong after I had come to Down. (Vol. i.,, p. 
84.) 

What the solution was need not here be 
stated. Its validity has been controverted, 
and we have already declared that we do 
not mean to enter upon controversial mat- 
ters. Still, in Mr. Darwin’s eyes, this 
manuscript of 1844* seemed to be of 
immense value, and he accordingly made 
careful provision for its publication in 
case of his premature death. The letter 
to his wife ¢ on this matter is most inter- 
esting. He left 4oo/. and any profits of 
the work as remuneration, and proceeded 
to name in order those to whose editorial 
care it was to be offered. Lyell heads 
the list, then Edward Forbes — “ the next 
best (and quite best in many respects) 
would be Professor Henslow. Dr. Hooker 
would be very good. The next, Mr. 
Strickland.” Then follows a sentence, 
erased but still legible, “ Professor Owen 
would be very good; but I presume he 
would not undertake such a work,” as well 
as a memorandum, which may be of later 
date, — “ Lyell, especially with the aid of 
Hooker (and if any good zoological aid), 
would be best of all.” Finally, in another 
place he wrote, “ Hooker by far best man 
to edit my species volume. August, 
1854.” $ 

For the next dozen years and more, he 
continued at the subject with industry un- 
abated and ingenuity unsurpassed. “It’s 
dogged as does it,” was the homely prov- 
erb ever in his mouth, and his wretched 
health seems to have been the only thing 
that interrupted his experiments, whether 
they were on the vitality and floating-ca- 
pacity of seeds, the crossing of breeds of 
pigeons, or any other kind of investigation 
which his fertile imagination suggested as 
possibly bearing on the questions at issue. 
But even ill-health does not seem to have 
materially affected the constancy with 
which his thoughts dwelt on the subject. 
This is shown by the letters written dur- 
ing this period — letters which are almost 
the sole evidence of the way in which his 
time was employed. Of them a very con- 
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* An outline of its contents is given, vol. ii., pp. 12= 


14. 
t Vol. ii., pp. 16-18. 
} It may be mentioned that at this time Sir Joseph 
Hooker, intimate as he was with Mr. Darwin, had not 





acquiesced in his views. 
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siderable number are printed here, but 
most readers will regret that there are not 
even more. His chief correspondents at 
this time were his cousin Mr. Fox, Lyell, 
for whom he had conceived a veneration 
equal to that he already entertained for 
Henslow, Sir Joseph Hooker, who, if not 
already, was shortly to be his most trusted 
friend, and Professor Asa Gray.* The 
characteristic of these letters is the mar- 
vellous modesty of the writer, and his 
unceasing search for more information, 
They are invariably written in the easiest 
of styles, and must rather confound those 
people who imagine that scientific men 
never get off their stilts. Here is a spec- 
imen, taken almost at random, to Mr. 
Fox:— 


You will hate the very sight of my hand- 
writing ; but after this time I promise I will 
ask for nothing more, at least for a long time. 
As you live on sandy soil, have you lizards at 
all common? If you have, should you think 
it too ridiculous to offer a reward for me for 
lizard’s eggs to the boys in your school; a 
shilling for every half-dozen, or more if rare, 
till you get two or three dozen and send them 
to me? If snake’s eggs were brought in 
mistake it would be very well, for I want such 
also; and we have neither lizards nor snakes 
about here. My object is to see whether such 
eggs will float on sea-water, and whether they 
will keep alive thus floating for a month or 
two in my cellar. I am trying experiments on 
transportation of all organic beings that I can; 
and lizards are found-on every island, and 
therefore I am very anxious to see whether 
their eggs stand sea water. Of course this 
note need not be answered, without, by a 
strange and favorable chance, you can some 
day answer it with the eggs. Your most 
troublesome friend, 

C. DARWIN. (Vol. ii., p. 53.) 
Here is another to Sir Joseph Hooker: 


You have been a very good man to exhale 
some of your satisfaction in writing two notes 
to me; you could not have taken a better line, 
in my opinion; but as for showing your satis- 
faction in confounding my experiments, I 
assure you I am quite enough confounded — 
those horrid seeds, which, as you truly ob- 
serve, if they sink they won’t float. 

I have written to Scoresby and have had a 
rather dry answer, but very much to the pur- 
pose, and giving me no hopes of any law un- 
known to me which might arrest their ever- 
lasting descent into the deepest depths of the 
ocean. By the way it was very odd, but I 
talked to Col. Sabine for half an hour on the 
subject, and could not make him see with 


* We cannot mention the name of this estimable 
naturalist without expressing our regret at the event 
which, since the above was written, threatens to de- 
prive the world of his services. 
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respect to transportal the difficulty of the sink- 
ing question! The bore is, if the confounded 
seeds will sink, I have been taking all this 
trouble in salting the ungrateful rascals for 
nothing. 

Everything has been going wrong with me 
lately; the fish at the Zoolog. Soc. ate up lots 
of soaked seeds, and in imagination they had 
in my mind been swallowed, fish and all, by a 
heron, had been carried a hundred miles, been 
voided on the banks of some other lake and 
germinated splendidly, when lo and behold, 
the fish ejected vehemently, and with disgust 
equal to my own, a// the seeds from their 
mouths.* 

But I am not going to give up floating yet. 
... If you have several of the Loffoden 
seeds,t do soak some in tepid water, and get 
[them] planted with the utmost care: this is 
an experiment after my own heart, with 
chances 1000 to I against its success. (Vol. 
ii, PP- 55-57-) 

The “pigeon fancy” letters seem to 
have been too technical for publication, 
since none are printed; but Mr. Francis 
Darwin says that his father was constantly 
applying to the well-known Mr. Teget- 
meier for advice, and it is obvious that ‘the 
interesting investigations (whose results 
are duly recorded in more than one of Mr. 
Darwin’s works, and especially in that on 
“Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
tion”) were followed up with the most 
ardent zeal and fellow-feeling for the “ fan- 
cier,” though his immediate object in 
crossing the various breeds was to frus- 
trate all that the fancier had been doing 
from time immemorial. Yet he was so 
much master of himself that he could well 
afford to make fun of it; and in writing to 
Professor Huxley, after quoting a passage 
from Mr. Eaton’s classical work on the 
“ Almond Tumbler,” he remarks that “in 
short it is almost beyond the human intel- 
lect to attend to a// the excellencies of the 
Almond Tumbler !” —a passage that may 
remind our readers of the exclamation of 
Rasselas to Imlac, “ Enough! thou hast 
convinced me that no human being can 
ever be a poet.” 

His work was making good progress in 
the early part of 1858. He had freely 
communicated most of his ideas to Lyell, 
Professor Asa Gray, and Sir Joseph 
Hooker — not that any one of them at that 
time accepted his views — when an event 
unexpectedly occurred which changed the 


* We are told, however, that “the experiment ulti- 
mately succeeded,” and he wrote to Sir J. Hooker: ** I 
find fish will greedily eat seeds of aquatic grasses, and 
that millet-seed, put into fish and given to a stork and 
then voided, will germinate.’ 

t Tropical seeds washed on the shore of the islands 
off the coast of Norway. 
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whole aspect of affairs. Mr. Alfred Rus- 
sell Wallace, who had already in the val- 
ley of the Amazons earned the character 
f tee one of the most observant and 
thoughtful of travelling naturalists, pro- 
ceeded in 1854 to investigate the little- 
known zoology of the Malay Archipelago. 
A paper of his, published in the Aznals 
and Magazine of Natural History for 
September, 1855,* had particularly struck 
Lyell and the late Mr. Edward Blyth (at 
that time in charge of the Calcutta Mu- 
seum), each of whom had recommended it 
to Mr. Darwin’s attention. This led toa 
correspondence with Mr. Wallace, and a 
letter from the latter, received by Mr. 
Darwin on the 18th of June, 1858, con- 
tained the astounding news that the the- 
ory he had been elaborating during twenty 
years had been suddenly arrived at by Mr. 
Wallace while in the East.¢ This letter 
the writer asked Mr. Darwin to forward 
to Lyell, and he forwarded it accordingly 
with most characteristic remarks :— 


Your words have come true with a ven- 
geance —that I should be forestalled.t{ You 
said this when I explained to you here very 
briefly my views of ‘‘ Natural Selection ’”’ de- 
pending on the struggle for existence. I never 
saw a more striking coincidence; if Wallace 
had my MS. sketch written out in 1842, he 
could not have made a better short abstract! 
Even his terms now stand as heads of m 
chapters. Please return me the MS., whic 
he does not say he wishes me to publish, but 
I shall, of course, at once write and offer to 
send to any journal. So all my originality, 
whatever it may amount to, will be smashed, 
though my book, if it will ever have any value, 
will not be deteriorated ; ; as all the labor con- 
sists in the application of the theory. 


* It was reprinted among the collected essays pub- 
lished by him in 1870, under the title of * Contributions 
to the Theory of Natural Selection.’ 

+ We are violating no confidence Gas we state, from 
a letter Mr. Wallace has recently written to a friend, 
the foliowing facts which we believe have not before 
been published: “* The most interesting coincidence in 
the matter, I think, is that I, as well as Darwin, was 
led to the theory itself through Malthus. In my case 
it was his elaborate account of the action of ‘ preventive 
checks’ in keeping down the population of savage races 
to a tolerably fixed but scanty number. This had 
strongly impressed me, and it suddenly flashed upon 
me that ali animals are necessarily thus kept down— 
the ‘ struggle for existence’ — while variation, of which 
I was always thinking, must sometimes be beneficial, 
in which case the beneficial variations would increase, 
while the injurious variations diminished. ... I was 
lying on my bed in the hot fit of intermittent fever, 
when the idea suddenly came to me. I thought it 
almost all out before the fit was over, and the moment 
I got up began to write it down, and, I believe, finished 
the first draft the next day.”’ 

t Edward Forbes had on a former occasion fore 
stalled the publication of **the explanation by means 
of the glacial period, of the presence of the same spe- 
cies of plants, and of some few animals, on, distant 
mountain summits and in the arctic regions.’’ ‘This 
fact is, we believe, first told in the present a (vol. 
p- 88.) 
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I hope you will approve of Wallace’s sketch, 
that I may tell him what you say. (Vol. ii., 
pp- 116, 117.) 


Anything more creditable than Mr. 
Darwin’s conduct at this conjunction can- 
not be conceived. Suffering under domes- 
tic afiliction —the loss of a child from 
scarlet fever —he wrote letters within the 
next few days to Lyell and Sir Joseph 
Hooker that would do honor to any man. 
In not one of them is there a trace of jeal- 
ousy, except for Mr. Wallace’s reputa- 
tion. 


I should be extremely glad [he wrote to 
Lyell, after a week’s reflection] now to pub- 
lish a sketch of my general views in about a 
dozen pages or so; but I cannot persuade 
myself that I can doso honorably. Wallace 
says nothing about publication, and I enclose 
his letter. But as I had not intended to pub- 
lish any sketch, can I doso honorably, because 
Wallace has sent me an outline of his doc- 
trine? I would far rather burn my whole 
book, than that he or any other man should 
think that I had behaved in a paltry spirit. 
(Vol. ii., p. 117.) 


All the world knows the sequel. By the 
advice of these two true friends, Sir 
Charles Lyell and Sir Joseph Hooker, the 
versions of the independent discoverers 
were simultaneously communicated to the 
Linnean Society of London on the Ist of 
July, 1853— within a fortnight of Mr. 
Darwin's receipt of Mr. Wallace’s letter. 
The reply to that letter is not printed, but 
we can judge of its tenor, and of the an- 
swer it evoked, from what Mr. Darwin 
wrote not only to Sir Joseph Hooker at 
this time, but to Mr. Wallace a few months 
later.* The whole correspondence on 
this matter, imperfectly as it is given to 
us, does the highest honor to all who are 
engaged in it, and to no one more than to 
Mr. Wallace, who, so far from smarting 
under the disappointment of finding that 
he had been anticipated by Mr. Darwin, 
has always expressed himself glad that so 
it was, since the love of work, experiment, 
and detail, which was so pre-eminent in 
Mr. Darwin’s character, gave his treat- 
ment of the discovery a force which would 
have been impossible for the younger dis- 
coverer to have wielded. 


Undoubtedly these views fell flat on 
publication, and it is commonly said, and 
was by Mr. Darwin believed, that but one 
comment was thereby excited. This, how- 
ever, is an error, for, in contravention to 
the unfavorable criticism passed upon 


* Vol. ii., p. 145. 
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them by Professor Haughton, in an ad- 
dress to the Geological Society of Dublin, 
on the oth of February, 1859,* they re- 
ceived within little more than a twelve- 
month the approval of a naturalist who has 
since risen to no small distinction as 
Canon Tristram. This gentleman in a 
then lately established journal of limited 
circulation, but one that has long been 
recognized everywhere as taking the lead 
in ornithology —the /dzs, to wit— pub- 
lished in the number for October, 1859 * 
some paragraphs which are worthy of re- 
production. Therein (pp. 429, ef segq.) 
he says: “ Writing with a series of about 
one hundred larks of various species 
from the Sahara before me, I cannot help 
feeling convinced of the truth of the views 
set forth by Messrs. Darwin and Wallace 
in their communication to the Linnean 
Society,” and then he proceeds to show 
how the desert forms of larks and chats 
may have been evolved on the principle 
of natural selection. The canon, it is 
true, restricted his approval to cases of 
this kind, and is believed to have subse- 
quently rejected the further application of 
the principle; but the fact is indisputable 
that, so far as is at present apparent, he 
was the first publicly to recognize that the 
now well-known theory would account for 
the existence of a remarkable state of 
things which no one had before attempted 
to explain. That fact is a matter of his- 
tory, and be it remembered that this ap- 
proval, however moderate, was uttered 
before tne appearance of the celebrated 
“ Origin of Species.” It would be foreign 
to our purpose, as already declared, to 
follow the matter further; and we adhere 
to our resolution, as hinted at the begin- 
ning of this article, of not saying a word 
as to the controversies which ensued 
soon after on the publication of that work. 
Professor Huxley contributes to Mr. Fran- 
cis Darwin’s second volume a chapter — 
clear, concise, and capacious, as is every- 
thing that he writes — “ On the Reception 
of the ‘ Origin of Species ;’” and thence 
readers of the present generation, to whom 
what happened nearly thirty years ago is 
a matter of ancient history, may gather a 
good notion of what passed in connection 
therewith, making due allowance, if they 
so please, for the “ personal equation ” of 
the writer. Mr. Darwin, in his “ Auto- 
biography,” combats the belief, some- 
times asserted, that evolution was “ in the 
air” (vol. i. p. 87); but we think that he 
did not recognize the help he received 


? 


* Not 1858, as stated in a foot-note (vol. ii., p. 157). 
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from the writings of the late Professor 
Louis Agassiz, and especially the effect 
of the essay contributed a few years be- 
fore by that highly esteemed naturalist to 
Nott and Gliddon’s “ Types of Mankind.” 
It is true that the work just mentioned was 
not widely known in Europe, but almost 
wherever it was read it excited a feeling 
of despairing astonishment that one who 
had so often shown such remarkably phil- 
osophical characteristics could have car- 
ried his views upon “ centres of creation ” 
to the very pitch of absurdity ;* and his 
readers, recoiling from the results of his 
ratiocination, were ready to adopt almost 
any adverse doctrine that was taught to 
them. Mr. Darwin himself attributed 
the success of the “ Origin of Species” 
largely : 

to my having long before written two con- 
densed sketches, and to my having finally 
abstracted a much larger manuscript, which 
was in itself an abstract. By this means I 
was enabled to select the more striking facts 
and conclusions. I had also during many 
years followed a golden rule, namely, that 
whenever a published fact, a new observation 
or thought came across me, which was op- 
posed to my general results, to make a mem- 
orandum of it without fail and at once; for I 
had found by experience that such facts and 
thoughts were far more apt to escape from the 
memory than favorable ones. Owing to this 
habit, very few objections were raised against 
my views which I had not at least noticed and 
attempted to answer. (Vol. i., p. 87.) 


Of the rest of Mr. Darwin’s works there 
is no need to say anything here. Con- 
cerning them the world has already pro- 
nounced an opinion, and if that opinion is 
ever to be modified, the time for its modi- 
fication is not yet arrived. Nor is there 
much occasion to comment upon the 
numerous letters that are printed in 
the remaining portion of these volumes, 
though they tell the comparatively une- 
ventful history of his later years. They 
will be read, however, with deep interest 
both by those who agree, and by those 
who disagree, with his views. They show 
no flighty theorist, but a man, who, after 
having taken up a theory, tries to test its 
truth by every means in his power, and 
is always, as it were, advocatus diaboli 
against his own cause. The concluding 
sentence of our last quotation is not 


* OF course it is now wel] known that influences, 
social, pohtical, and religious, of extraordinary force, 
were brought to bear upon the late Professor Agassiz 
In the country of his adoption. Few men would have 
been able to resist such pressure, and we have far too 
high an opinion of his character to intend it as a re- 
proach when we say that he was not one of those men. 
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only true as a matter of fact, but it 
shows wherein lay Mr. Darwin’s peculiar 
strength, and why it is that his followers, 
provided that they keep within reasonable 
limits, are so uncommonly hard to beat. 
The ordinary objections to his theory were 
almost uniformly foreseen and guarded 
against by him. One thing, however, has 
to be said about the letters, which we 
think will be admitted on all hands to be 
excellent reading. They abound in akind 
of vivacity and sprightliness, which we 
can only term boyish. This characteristic 
is continued to the very last, and when we 
consider the miserable health and conse- 
quent depression of spirits under which 
their writer was almost uniformly laboring, 
the contentment, the pres beco the 
charity they display is hardly, we think, 
to be surpassed. 

This leads us to another theme, upon 
which we must dwell before concluding. 
Perhaps the chapter in the whole of the 
three volumes which will be found most 
welcome to the public is that in which the 
editor gives his “ Reminiscences ” of his 
father’s every-day life. For ourselves, 
and we know we are not alone in the 
Opinion we express, we have read it with 
the grestest pleasure. In the simplest 
style, wholly without affectation, and as 
though he was merely describing the way 
in which some species of plant or animal 
lives, Mr. Francis Darwin has drawn a 
picture that, we think, from its intrinsic 
literary merits will survive. Seldom in- 
deed has 


The tender grace of a day that is dead 


been more effectively placed before a 
reader than in the chapter to which we 
are now referring. We have here not 
only the man “in his habit as he lived ;” 
but the massive and dignified figure is 
brought truthfully to the mind’s eye of 
those who remember it. We hear the 
click of the iron-shod stick, and we are 
invited to smile at the innocent little weak- 
nesses in which he indulged. We see his 
enthronement on a chair with its seat 
raised so high that strangers on entering 
the room thought it was intended for a 
giant, and then were amused to find that, 
when perched upon it, the effect of the 
elevation was immediately neutralized by 
having additional support found for his 
feet. We are told of his solicitude lest 
the study fire should have gone out, which 
was prompted by the desire for a pinch of 
snuff, that could be got in the hall as he 
went to mend the fire — for he would not 
allow himself a snuffbox by his side as he 
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worked. We can feel for his unhappiness | finding recreation in it, it set him thinking 


at having unexpectedly, and to no purpose, 
killed a crossbill with a stone, which was 
only to be explained by the fact that he 


should never have thrown at it, but for | 


thinking that he had ceased to have the 
deadly aim that he once possessed. We 
are reminded of the old aphorism, that the 
veriest spendthrift has a miserly corner in 
his heart, when we read of his parsimony 
in the matter of paper—whether the 
blank half of a letter or the unused portion 
of a candle-lighter; but this, it seems to 
us, may have been the survival of the 
habit of an old traveller in uncivilized 
countries, where prudence forbids that 
anything should be wasted. In like man- 
ner we are pleasantly told of his frequent 
yielding to temptation as regards the eat- 
ing of forbidden sweets; and his anxiety 
— founded on his own ill health, which he 
thought might be hereditary —lest his 
children should not be strong enough to 
earn their own living. All these harmless 
foibles, and more beside, are recorded by 
Mr. Francis Darwin, but simply with the 
intention of giving a faithful presentment 
of the man, and assuredly not with any 
thought of exposing him to ridicule, for 
the strong mutual affection of son and 
father — of father and all his children, we 
may say —is manifest beyond doubt. On 
the other hand must be set his extraor- 
dinary command of temper, his invariable 
kindness of disposition —in nothing bet- 
ter shown than by the courtesy with which 
even the most foolish letters addressed to 
him were answered, and by the considera- 
tion he practised towards more serious 
correspondents by having his replies — 
specially to the enquiries of foreigners — 
not only legibly written, but so written 
that the important sentences should easily 
catch the recipient’s eye. His love of 
dogs, above mentioned, lasted for his life- | 
time, but he unfortunately allowed, and | 
when too late deeply lamented the fact, 
his love of poetry and art to die out. In 
his Cambridge days he mentions his 
greatly enjoying the pictures in the Fitz- 





william Museum and the National Gallery ; 
while during his voyage in the Beagle | 
Milton, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, were | 
his delight, to say nothing of Gray, Byron, | 
and Shelley; but latterly he could not | 
even tolerate Shakespeare, and paintings 
gave him little pleasure. With all this | 
he retained a true love of fine music, 
though he says that his enjoyment of it | 
became dulled by age so that he could not | 
always recognize a piece that he had be-| 


fore heard, and complained that instead of | 


too energetically on what he had just been 
working. Curiously enough, when com- 
bined with this loss of the higher zsthetic 
interests, he may be said in his latter 
years to have lived upon a diet of novels, 
They were read to him almost contin- 
uously in the intervals of his severer 
studies, and in listening to them he found 
his greatest relaxation. In his judgment 
of them he will have the sympathy of the 
wisest novel-readers. A harrowing tale, 
a series of catastrophes, or a sad conclu- 
sion he could not bear. “I like all if 
moderately good,” he said, “and if they do 
not end unhappily — against which a law 
ought to be passed.” One most delightful 
trait in his character is the way in which 
he allows himself to be “ chatted ” — if we 
may be pardoned the use of the schoolboy 
word —by his children. ‘Their pleasantry 
we may be sure was kept within due 
bounds, but it certainly seems as if there 
were some subjects on which he rather 
enjoyed being rallied by them. Perhaps 
there is nothing that better shows his 
amiability than this. 

Of him, however, one thing more has to 
be said, and this is his stedfast resolution 
to abstain from controversy. We inten- 
tionally say “stedfast,” because the two 
instances to the contrary cited by his 
biographer are but exceptions to prove 
the rule he followed. This determination 
of not entering into discussion, he said he 
owed to the advice of Lyell, and its wis- 
dom no one can doubt. It arose from “a 
feeling partly dictated by instinctive del- 
icacy, and partly by a strong sense of the 
waste of time, energy and temper thus 
caused,” as we are assured by Mr. Francis 
Darwin. For some years the author of 
the “ Origin of Species” was perhaps the 
most reviled of living men; but he was 
conscious that the violence with which he 
was attacked, generally varied inversely 
as the knowledge of the subject possessed 
by his opponents ; and indeed it is without 
question that some of the greatest of his 
antagonists were unable to appreciate the 
several points of his argument, while many 
of the weakest — and therefore the most 
virulent — wholly failed to understand 
what his views were. Yet he answered 
not the bitter charges brought against 
him, though his letters, especially those 
to Sir Joseph Hooker, who, for the last 
twenty years or more of his life, had be- 
come his most trusted correspondent — 
show how keenly they were felt. It is 
plain that, if he had abandoned himself to 
the task of replying to his objectors, the 
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remainder of his life would have been 
wasted in recrimination; and in no way 
did he more truly fulfil the philosopher's 
part than by keeping steadily on the path 
he had chosen, and by refusing to be led 
astray to follow this, that, or the other 
skirmisher who beset his course. But he 
was always attentive to true criticism, as 
the various alterations, in successive edi- 
tions of his several works, prove. 

Thus passed a life, the more eventful 
portions of which we have here attempted 
to sketch, that notwithstanding so much 
bodily suffering, must be deemed to have 
been happily spent. Blest with an equable 
temper, an affectionate family, and a suf- 
ficiency of this world’s goods, a man might 
well be content, and Mr. Darwin was most 
certainly content. But no doubt additional 
satisfaction was imparted by the success 
of the opinions he had propounded, and, 
in this respect more fortunate than many 
another original thinker, lived to see ac- 
cepted. He had never sought fame, and, 
though he could hardly be indifferent to 
that which he acquired, he regarded it 
rather as an index of the reception of what 
he believed to be the truth, than as a 
tribute to his efforts in seeking it. The 
end came peacefully, and he had already 
felt that his work was done. Whether 
the doctrines he taught are destined to 
stand, or to be superseded by some new 
revelation, it is not for us to say. For all 
scientific men he has left an example of 
earnestness, of self-control, and of honor, 
which will last forages. Quando invenies 
parem? 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
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Trifles make the sum of human things.’ 


SYBIL was to dine late. She had never 
dined late in her life before. That is not 
to say that Miss Sybil Latimer had never 
been present during a part or even the 
whole of that solemn function ushered in 
nightly by the roll of the gong at eight 
o'clock. Sybil was an only child ard had 
her privileges, the chief of which was to 
be the companion of her parents at all 
times and seasons when not actually en- 
gaged in the pursuit of knowledge; but 
with that stern upholder of etiquette, her 
mother, all such liberty must be acknowl- 
edged as liberty, all relaxations and in- 


dulgences recognized as relaxations and. 


indulgences, and even sitting up to dinner 
must never be called “ dining late.” 





| mother, who thought hardly anybody could 
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Thus up to the present time. 

But Sybil was now trembling on the 
verge of womanhood; her eighteenth 
birthday, that great birthday in a girl’s 
life, was at hand, and even Lady Geor- 
gina allowed that it was time to acknowl- 
edge as rights what had hitherto been 
winked at as irregularities. 

The world must be apprised that the 
heiress was about to step across the rubi- 
con. 

On a like occasion Lady Georgina’s 
nieces, the blooming Mary and Isabella, 
who won Sybil’s envy and admiration, had 
each been granted a ball of her own, a ball 
to which half the county had been invited, 
and at which the fair dééutante had reigned 
as queen; but a ball for Sybil was not to 
be contemplated for a moment. 

“For a delicate creature like her it 
would be madness, absolute madness,” 
quoth Colonel Latimer, who took to the 
full as much charge of his daughter as 
though she had had no other parent. “ My 
dear” —to his wife —“ you would not, 
you surely would not thirk of it,” con- 
tinued he, stammering with anxiety and 
consternation. For the idea had been 
mooted in his presence, and had made the 
few remaining hairs on his head stand on 
end with fright. 

Her ladyship, however, was quite of his 
own mind on the subject. 

A ball was the last thing she would 
think of ; Sybil would be sure to be over- 
heated, overstrained, overdone in every 
way. A ball meanta vast amount of fa- 
tigue and risk, and a ball-dress on a 
December evening every kind of ill to 
which the flesh is heir. Then fora ball, 
the great rooms and all the long, echoing, 
draughty corridors with which Latimer 
Hall bristled, would have to be thrown 
open, and Sybil would have to tread them 
with the rest. Terrible thought! Last, 
but not least, who in the neighborhood 
was there worthy of leading the heiress on 
to the floor? 

Sir Robert Dovercourt certainly, but 
unluckily Sir Robert was not a dancing 
man, and was moreover seldom to be had 
when wanted. If wanted for a ball, or a 
picnic, or any sort of festal gathering of 
the proper, orthodox, family kind, the 
young baronet might almost be reckoned 
upon to have “another engagement,” and 
Lady Georgina was not the person to like 
being met by “another engagement.” 
Failing Dovercourt, Godfrey Hanbury was 
the next in succession, and it was a long 
step from the one to the other. Sybil’s 
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ever be good enough to touch the hem of 
her daughter’s garment, drew up her own 
beautiful neck at the bare idea of God- 
frey, and she and her husband finally 
agreed together in parental conclave that 
a dinner party —a formal, frigid, stately 
dinner party, at which all the old silver 
and china should be in use, and for which 
the invitations should be issued weeks 
beforehand — was the only suitable, sensi- 
ble, and rational mode of celebrating their 
darling’s entrance into the world. 

“Sybil,” quoth the old soldier, shaking 
his grizzled head—he had not married 
early, and was now in his sixty-fifth year 
— “Sybil is a fragile flower; no adverse 
wind must ever blowuponher. Balls and 
theatres are for girls of another kind. 
Great, strong, robust young women,” pro- 
ceeded he, with ineffable contempt, “ may 
be able to enjoy such amusements, and 
derive no injury from them. I am not 
speaking for others. I am not dictating 
to other parents; but our daughter is cast 
in a mouldof herown. A delicate, shrink- 
ing, sensitive creature,” waving his hand 
gently to and fro; “a mere puff of this- 
tledown —that is our Sybil. She is a 
charge, a great charge. It is our duty to 
guard, protect, ward off every roughness, 
every sharpness from her tender frame. 
And now, now that she has reached the 
age when dangers of another kind are 
likely to assail her, we must redouble our 
exertions. Sybil will be sought after, run 
after, raced after. There will be a regular 
siege laid to Miss Sybil Latimer whenever 
she appears in public, and her lovely 
face in 

“ Yet, would you believe it,” said Lady 
Georgina, who had heartily agreed to all, 
“would you believe that my sister Diana 
spoke to me only yesterday about Sybil’s 
want of color, and asked whether I did 
not think she would be the better for run- 
ning about more in the open air? Imagine 
Sybil running about in the open air in 
mid-winter! As if I should ever be so 
mad as to risk my poor darling’s health by 
such rashness! Only yesterday, you re- 
member, we both fancied she had a cough 
after driving with me, yet I amsure I had 
the carriage windows closed the whole 
time. The open air, indeed! The raw, 





damp, cold, December open air! But that 
was Diana all over.” 
*“ Diana all over,’”’ echoed he. “ Your 


sister thinks that all the family should be 
as tough and rough as her branch of it. 
Because she and her daughters are able 
for anything “ 

“And they will certainly grow coarse, 
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I was determined 
Diana should not have it all her own way, 
And as I could see plainly what was in 
her mind —indeed she almost said that 
we overdid it in our care of Sybil —I had 


as I hinted yesterday. 


I said, ‘ My dear, your girls 
look almost ¢oo well. There is such a 
thing as looking foo well. What a skin 
gains in color it often loses in delicacy, 
A skin cannot be too smooth. Does it 
not strike you that Isabel’s skin is per- 
haps hardly quite as smooth as it was?’ 
That was how I answered Diana.” 

“And very well you answered too, 
Yes, 1 think Isabel has too much bloom. 
At present, while she is quite young, this 
may be overlooked, for she is a pretty girl 
as girls go, though of course not equal to 
Sybil; but in a few years’ time I would 
not answer for it that either of your nieces 
will not have developed too fully, that they 
will not have grown coarse, as you say, 
with all that walking, and riding, and skat- 
ing, and tennis-playing. Your sister thinks 
it healthy. I am no great admirer of such 
healthiness myself,” owned the colonel 
frankly. 

“ At any rate it would never suit our 
child,” assented Lady Georgina. “I am 
thankful that nobody can interfere with us 
about her. Diana may do as she pleases 
with her own daughters, but it is rather 
too hard that she should wish to manage 
ours. And imagine Sybil brought up like 
Mary and Isabel! If anything were to 
happen to Sybil——” The door opened 
and Sybil entered. 

A fragile-looking creature, as her father 
had said, pale, slight, and bending, with 
soft dark eyes that looked wistfully out 
upon the world, and a thoughful brow, al- 
most too pensive for one so young. 

Sybil was seldom heard to laugh; it 
would have been too much to expect that 
a child so nurtured could laugh with any 
of the abandonment of youth, but the 
chiselled lips of her small sensitive mouth 
would occasionally part in a smile, a smile 
so rarely sweet, so timid yet so arch, so 
tremulous yet so keen and apprehensive, 
that people whose sole acquaintanceship 
with the heiress had hitherto been through 
the representation of her parents, or be- 
neath their strictest supervision — we had 
almost said intervention — told each other 
that nobody as yet knew anything about 
the real Sybil Latimer, and that, carefully 
hid as this being was from mortal view, 
she yet existed in other form than that 
presented to the world. 

“ If one could only get a¢ her!” sighed 
the girl’s own next of kin, the Lady Diana, 


my answer. 
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and Mary, and Isabel, above alluded to. 
“If one could only ever see Sybil without 
those two pairs of eyes which hover over 
her from hour to hour!” 

“If we do but propose a walk, or a 
ride, or a talk up-stairs,” cried the lively 
Isabel, “ Aunt Georgina has a thousand 
objections on the tip of her tongue. It is 
Sybil’s hour for lying down, or her hour 
for taking her tonic, or her hour for some- 
thing else. The amount of medicine of 
which Sybil partakes in the course of 
the week would keep a poor man’s family 
minus other food for the same length of 
time. And if she does but stir from the 
drawing-room fireside for half an hour, it 
is ‘Where is Sybil?’ from Uncle Henry, 
or ‘Have you seen Sybil?’ from Aunt 
Georgina, until some one has to own up 
as to where she was last seen and heard ; 
and then the poor thing is hunted out and 
run in again, and penned down in an easy- 
chair, with a shawl hung over the back if 
there be but a breath from the doorway ; 
and she is begged to say whether she is 
not cold, nor chilly, nor shivering, when 
she is far more likely to be faint from the 
heat, and suffocating for want of air.” 

“Her poor little white face quite haunts 
me sometimes,” subjoined Lady Diana. 

“ And her voice, mamma; such a little 
low, soft, toneless voice. I don’t think 
Aunt Georgina would even like her to 
speak so that she could be heard across 
the table. Oh, I know she thinks we 
chatter too much, and too fast, and too 
everything, but I do wish poor Sybil might 
be allowed not to whisper.” 

“ T seldom even hear her whisper.” 

“She is afraid of you, mamma; she is 
afraid of us all. I suppose,” said Isabel, 
with a little blush, “I suppose she has 
found out that we do laugh about her — 
not exactly at her, no one could laugh az 
Sybil — but about her; about all the odd 
things they make her do, and the clothes 
they make her wear, and the way they treat 
her altogether. If only Sybil could be got 
away from Uncle Henry and Aunt Geor- 
gina, if only she . 

“It is of no use your making schemes 
for your cousin, my love,” interrupted her 
mother promptly. “I have tried all I 
could do, and said all I could say, and it 
came to nothing. Worse than nothing, it 
created a soreness on the subject. Sc that 
now my tongue is tied, and though I have 
set others on, to see whether they might 
not have more success, it has been equally 
in vain. Nothing will open the eyes of 
your uncle and aunt, They will go their 
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own way, and all I can say is, I hope they 
may not live to repent it.’ 

Such being the state of things at Lati- 
mer Hall, it will be understood why so 
much importance attached to the simple 
fact of Syhil’s dining late on the occasion 
of her eighteenth birthday. Everything 
that the only child did, or thought, or felt, 
was of importance. She was made to 
think of herself as the principal personage 
of the place, its pervading spirit, and the 
chief end of both her parents’ lives. 

Every habit, or rule, or law, had refer- 
ence primarily to her; and in her health, 
her comfort, and her convenience was 
found an interest which grew with every 
added year. 

How such an exotic was ever to expand 
or develop mentally, how she was to thrive 
or flourish bodily had their sheltering 
arms been withdrawn, was a_ problem 
neither Colonel Latimer nor his wife cared 
to face. They were there to protect, sup- 
port, hold between finger and thumb as 
it were, the gossamer-like creature given 
them for a child, and with their whole 
hearts they believed that nothing which 
care, affection, or unremitting watchful 
study could bestow upon their darling, was 
wanting on their part. The conviction 
was a just one —it was wisdom alone that 
was needed. 

But oh! the martyrdom which that sin- 
gle want inflicted on a helpless victim ! 

Many and many a time the pillow of the 
gentle girl would be wet with tears of 
shame, grief, or disappointment, unsus- 
pected by all. Many and many a time 
would the quiet obedience so unhesitat- 
ingly yielded send the stinging blood to 
her cheek. Often and often would she 
hang her meek young head to hide the 
cloud which no endeavors could altogether 
keep from overshadowing her brow. From 
earliest days it had been so— she felt, she 
fancied, it must be so forever. It was 
hers “not to make reply;* hers “not to 
reason why;” hers simply to suffer, trust, 
and love; more, to smother all outward 
testimony of the sobs, the distress, which 
would have vent when none was by to 
view or hearken, when the candle was out 
at night, and only the form of the old 
nurse could be seen in the far distance of 
the next room, still and motionless, scarce 
venturing to stir hand or foot, lest the 
sound should disturb the supposed sleeper. 
Sybil would bury her face in the kindly 
pillow and weep freely then. 

Oh, why was she so different from 
others? Why was her lot to be so 
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strangely apart from that of all around 
her? No one was ever like her — she 
was never like the rest. How happy they 
must be! How ineffably lonely and dull 
she often was ! 

By-and-by conscience would begin to 
prick, however, and the poor child would 
tell herself she was the naughtiest, wick- 
edest, most ungrateful being in the whole 
wide world; that poor papa and mamma, 
against whom she was repining and fret- 
ting, loved her dearly, and only wanted 
her good in all they did —and the tears 
would flow afresh at this, the cruellest 
thought of all. 

But they were different tears from those 
which had gone before. The hot, scald- 
ing drops which had blistered Sybil’s 
cheeks as they ran, had had their own 
deep fount of bitterness in a sense of 
wrong and injustice, and with them no 
softening dews of penitence had mingled ; 
and as this secret fount was ever being 
fed afresh,*it was little wonder that its 
waters would sometimes swell into a flood 
that well-nigh overflowed. 

Scarce a day passed at one period of 
the girl’s life but that it brought its own 
pang. : 

What agonies, for instance, would a 
showery afternoon cost the owner of that 
curiously cut, carefully invented outer 
garment which never failed to be handed 
into the carriage or hung across the colo- 
nel’s arm, when Sybil was of the party! 
Hapless Sybil, who must presently suffer 
herself to be enfolded in the loathed wrap, 
would almost sooner have died than have 
faced her cousins thus, had the choice been 
offered her. Yet how often had the very 
thing most dreaded taken place —the 
meeting which brought with it such throes 
of shame, actually come to pass! From 
pure compassion, open inquiries and mirth 
had come at length to be suppressed, but 
what signified it? Sybil knew — well did 
she know — how it would be the moment 
her back and the backs of her parents 
were turned. What booted it that, all un- 
conscious of the curled corners of Lady 
Diana’s mouth, “ We have had such an 
excellent cloak made for Sybil,” the proud 
father would say, exhibiting it and her 
with a satisfaction unconcealed? Lady 
Diana would, it is true, only nod in an- 
swer, and he would perceive nothing ; but 
Sybil knew that her aunt could not speak 
for laughing. 

“Turn round, my dear,” the colonel 
would run on, “turn and let your aunt see 
the other side. Look, Diana; do you see 
the cut of that? No cold air can pene- 


trate in there, can it? Nor creep up that 
sleeve, eh, can it? Nor chill the back of 
the neck? All our own idea, her mother’s 
and mine. Made to order. Made on 
purpose for Sybil. Not another cloak 
like it in London.” Lady Diana would 
not answer him a word, but Sybil almost 
fancied a caress in the hand laid upon her 
own humbled, drooping little shoulders 
presently. 

Again it would be the anxious restric- 
tions, cautions, and reminders of her fond 
guardians which, well enough fora child 
of six, embittered the ear of the maiden 
of sixteen. 

If Sybil were lunching out — for this dis- 
sipation in a sociable neighborhood would 
now and again be permitted under the 
loving care and surveillance of the elderly 
couple —every morsel would be watched 
and every dish inspected. A throbbing 
little heart would be almost sure to be set 
a-going ere the meal was over by some- 
thing such as this, “Sybil, my darling, 
you know what Dr. Rhubarb said. Any- 
thing the least rich at table was to be 
strictly avoided. Is not that gravy a little 
rich? If so, do not take it, my love. 
Keep your vegetables to the other side of 
the plate.” “Sybil has to be so very par- 
ticular,” to host and hostess. 

This from Lady Georgina. 

Sybil’s father would go yet further. 
“ Sybil has such an uncommonly delicate 
stomach,” would be distinctly caught in 
the colonel’s deep bass, supposed, but 
only supposed, to be lowered to an under- 
tone. Oh, the rush of hot blood to Sybil’s 
brow at the sound! 

If only, only they would not talk about 
her, would not draw attention to her, 
would let her alone as other girls were let 
alone! She would avoid gravy, vegetables, 
everything — she would eat dry bread, if 
she might but eat it unobserved and un- 
commented upon. 

How she would envy the healthy, hearty 
lads and lassies around her, country-bred 
children whose parents and guardians 
never troubled their heads as to what they 
ate, or drank, or wore — once it were on 
—who might tumble about on the ice, 
frolic in the snow, dance the long winter 
nights away, and toss among the haycocks 
on summer afternoons. Sybil was never 
allowed to run, or jump, or toss. She was 
not to be made too hot, nor too cold, nor 
too tired —and above all, she was never 
to be excited. Her cousins, when chil- 
dren, had been wont to shout aloud at 
their play. Sybil had once been heard to 





shout too. This had disturbed the colo- 
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nel and Lady Georgina for days after- 
wards. 

To make one of the noisy, merry, riotous 
party of which Lady Diana was always 
the head and front, was the summit of 
bliss in the eyes of the solitary child. 
She would watch one and another of the 
little ones, as, fresh from their sports, 
they would run straight to their mother’s 
lap, panting and glowing, spreading their 
mud-stained little hands upon her breast, 
kissing her with their hot, moist, merry 
lips, all unrepressed and unrebuked. 

And yet, of course, of course, she could 
not doubt her parents’ affection. It was 
only that Aunt Diana was different, and 
Aunt Diana seemed to understand. What 
delightful strong boots and woollen gloves 
Mary and Isabel wore, and what nice, 
rough, fashionable-looking coats they had! 
Poor Sybil’s heart would be nearly broken 
as she compared those coats, and those 
plain, serviceable, unremarkable hats and 
frocks, with her own constructed, invented, 
unique articles of attire, every one of 
which had been designed on some strange 
unknown pattern for herself alone, and for 
whose every seam special and minute in- 
structions had had to be given. Even 
her stockings were at all times woven to 
order; even those simple accoutrements 
could be turned into instruments of tor- 
ture. It will scarcely be credited why, 
but the fact was this, that the poor little 
toes were severally encased as though in 
gloves. 

Now this secret Sybil hoped and almost 
prayed was unknown beyond the precincts 
of her own home. 

The distortion was not visible, not vis- 
ible ordinarily ; but the dread lest any un- 
foreseen circumstance might lead to its 
detection was for many years one of the 
haunting terrors of the young girl’s life. 
Little did either parent dream to what was 
due many an apparent readiness to comply 
with their wish to refuse an invitation, — 
for not a syllable would be breathed in 
mortal ear of Sybil’s inability to face the 
risk that lurked therein, — since it would 
only need Lady Georgina’s “ Be sure that 
Miss Sybil changes her slippers,” to open 
gulfs of possible misery. 

Once the acute little ear, ever on the 
stretch, had caught a terrible opening 
sentence. ‘“Sybilis a great sufferer from 
cold feet,” delivered in the old colonel’s 
most impressive aside. 

She had almost torn her playmates out 
of hearing. At every moment she had 
expected to hear the revelation, followed 
by all the self-complacent prolixity in 





which Colonel Latimer was wont to in- 
dulge when once upon his hobby-horse, 
and then — Sybil could not bear to think 
of what might have happened then. If 
once Mary, or Isabel, or the boys knew ! 

Now the truth was that they did know, 
but pity sealed their lips. Pity sealed the 
lips of most people, when the pale-faced 
little girl was by. Who could bring the 
scarlet flush to that brow, and the quiver 
to that lip? 

“The sweetest girl under heaven, Sir 
Robert.” It was Lady Diana who spoke. 
“ The sweetest, truest, most loyal, lovable 
nature. How my sister and her husband 
——” Here the speaker choked indig- 
nantly and remembered herself. When 
in the vein, Lady Diana’s tongue was apt 
to run away with her. “Lady Georgina 
is, of course, entirely devoted to her 
daughter,” proceeded she presently, “but 
all the same she is cruel to her, cruel 
beyond everything. Oh, don’t look at 
me like that, Sir Robert. Bless me! I 
thought you knew what kind of cruelty I 
mean. Sybil’s parents worship the very 
ground she treads upon, but the ground 
must be carpeted, cushioned, padded, till 
she can neither see nor feel what she is 
doing. Sheis perfectly conscious herself 
of this — and that is what I mean by Lady 
Georgina’s being cruel. Sybil perceives 
everything incongruous and absurd in the 
mode of her upbringing. Her parents, on 
the other hand, perceive nothing, and will 
take advice from nobody. It is sufficient 
for them that some real or fancied want of 
Sybil’s is supplied. They care not in the 
slightest whether or no public opinion is 
outraged by the manner in which it is 
done. My niece is not strong, not nat- 
urally strong, but she is by no means so 
delicate as they imagine, or as they have 
done their best to make her. She wants 
sunshine, warmth, freedom, merrymaking, 
laughter. In her earlier days she wanted 
to romp, and shout, and tear about in the 
open air” (the “open air” in Lady Di- 
ana’s lips was to Sybil’s parents as a red 
rag to a bull), “ now,” proceeded the sens- 
ible and warm-hearted creature, “now that 
she is older, she wants to be let alone, 
to devise her own little projects, follow 
her own bent, and busy her hands and her 
brain in ways of her own choosing. The 
poor child does not want to be set to do 
every single thing she does. It would be 
amusing, if it were not so absurd, to hear 
a great girl of seventeen, nearly eighteen 
now, directed and instructed, and ques- 
tioned and cross-questioned, as to how 
every moment of her time is to be, or has 
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been passed. If Sybil were a fool 
But she is not by any meansa fool! So far 
from it, I am persuaded that my niece has 
considerable force of character, and that 
all this grinding down and cramping in 
has not been able entirely to subdue it. 
She submits her will, but not without dif- 
ficulty. And she is a finely strung child 
— well, scarcely a child now, but I must 
always think of her as one,— itis dread- 
ful to her to have every little fancy held 
up to public view, and forced upon the 
attention of an audience. Sybil knows 
and sees what they are thinking, while 
her parents are entirely unconscious. My 
goodness! what scenes I have seen!” and 
Lady Diana turned up her eyes and raised 
her hands with the unction of a true ora- 
tor. ‘ Well, well,” proceeded she, “ well, 
well. Perhaps they will be wiser some 
day; but I must say that the whole thing 
is a never-ceasing fret to me, and that the 
patience with which that dear child bears 
with my poor foolish sister and her stil! 
sillier husband — Colonel Latimer is the 
most obstinate man in existence, Sir Rob- 
ert—I say that Sybil’s obedience and 
dutiful submission towards them often 
brings the tears to my eyes.” 

“ You are a good woman,” said Sir Rob- 
ert, who had listened to every word of the 
harangue. ‘You — you are a good wom- 
an.” 

There was something in his tone which 
made Lady Diana look up. “Sybil is 
very pretty,” said she softly. 

“ Very pretty.” 

“And quite tall enough for so slight a 
figure.” 

“ Quite tall enough.” 

“]1f she were only better dressed.” 

Sir Robert smiled. 

“T say, if she were only better dressed, 
Sir Robert; but no doubt you think that 
is only a woman’s notion.” 

“No, indeed, Lady Diana, I am sure 
that I—I agree with you, but after ail, 
you know, a frock is easily changed.” 

“ Sybil’s frocks are not.” The speaker 
laughed ; a laugh which had reference to 
some of the colonel’s whispered revela- 
tions. ‘ However,” she added, recollect- 
ing that she had something yet to say, 
“however, I understand your meaning. 
After all, dress is nothing — nothing. 
You are going to the birthday party, I be- 
lieve?” 

He believed so too. 

“ Well, you will take Sybil in to dinner, 
I have very little doubt. You know she 
is to dine late” — Lady Diana, like the 
rest, attached a world of meaning to the 





simple fact — “ Sybil is to dine late, and 
I understand is to be made a sort of queen 
of the feast; so, although her mother will 
have old Lord Furzecott, who could hardly 
be put off with a chit like Sibyl, she will 
be taken in by the next in precedence, 
probably yourself.” 

He bowed and looked —she was sure 
he looked — pleased. 

“Do try to draw her out,” proceeded 
Sybil’s aunt earnestly. “Make her talk. 
Make her answer for herself, for once. It 
is a real opportunity ; for her parents can- 
not well answer in her place and antici- 
pate every syllable from the two ends of 
the dinner-table. They would if they 
could,” and she laughed afresh, “ but luck- 
ily the table is long; oh, but,” and her 
face fell, “but I am afraid you will be 
placed at my sister’s left hand. Oh, that 
would spoil all, for that poor old thing — 
Lord Furzecott, you know—he will only 
nod his head and mumble over his plate ; 
he will require far, far too little attention, 
I fear. Well, you must do your best. 
Seize every chance. You will be repaid — 
indeed you will. Sir Robert, I love Sybil” 
— which was a very good-natured thing to 
say on the part of a woman who had 
daughters of her own. 

But, to be sure, Lady Diana was shrewd 
as well as kind. She had formed her own 
ideas on the subject; and she now told 
herself that neither Mary nor Isabella 
would ever need go a-begging, that young 
Dovercourt was nothing to them nor the 
to him, and that, taking one thing wit 
another, he was the very man for her 
niece. 

Sybil would be happy with him, and he 
would be the making of her ; the fond pa- 
rents would never refuse such an offer, 
and so much could not with certainty be 
predicted of any other likely to come in 
their way. 

“ Good character, first-rate position, and 
close proximity,” nodded the excellent 
aunt to herself; “they will never have 
such another chance —never. It would 
break their hearts, poor things, to part 
with their ewe lamb; and to keep her near 
at hand they would give up a great deal, 
— but there is really no one else at all 
suitable. As for Godfrey Hanbury” — 
and she turned up her nose as Lady Geor- 
gina had done, and looked equally hand- 
some and haughty as she did so. “Sir 
Robert is poor, but his family is as good 
as our Own; so some of the Latimer 
money may very well flow into the Dover- 
court coffers. He is very nice —he is 
more, he is delightful —and so comforta- 
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bly stupid that they would all get on to- 
gether like a house on fire. A brilliant 
man, even an ordinarily clever one, would 
never put up with Henry —never for a 
moment. But poor dear Sir Robert, with 
his round face and simple blue eyes—I 
think they rather lit up as he listened to 
me,” and she smiled to herself afresh — 
“JT think I contrived to work an idea into 
his honest noddle. Now, if only those 
tiresome people — really, Henry and 
Georgina are such a pair of simpletons I 
am at the end of all patience with them 
— if only they will not go and do some- 
thing ridiculous at this crisis, I think we 
shall achieve something. But they are 
such —it was with the utmost difficulty 
that I could prevail on them to allow Sybil 
to be handed in to dinner by the only man 
they would dream of for her husband! It 
was that lucky hit of suggesting that she 
might be made a sort of birthday queen 
of, that carried weight enough. Well, I 
have done my pait, and now if only Sir 
Robert will do his!” 

Sir Robert was ready enough to do his. 
To him, as to the rest of the world, this 
“dining late” of Sybil Latimer’s meant 
the commencement of a new epoch, and 
as he had known her, off and on, from 
childhood, in a desultory, haphazard, 
come-and-go sort of fashion, it is not to 
be wondered at that he took an interest in 
the matter. 

Had he been let to do so, he would soon 
have managed to be friends with Sybil. 
He had a talent for making friends, and, 
even as it was, she was less shy and more 
at her ease with him than with anybody 
beyond the precincts of Latimer Hall. 
His frankness, his hearty laugh, and his 
broad, red, beaming face had an infinite 
allurement for one who was never red- 
faced (except from blushes), and who did 
not know what it was to laugh aloud. Sir 
Robert would roar with merriment when 
thoroughly amused. He would lean back 
in his chair, and enjoy the joke to its 
very dregs; while poor Sybil, who could 
see funny things too, and would have had 
quite a little store of humor of her own if 
it had not been so persistently quelled, 
would look at him with an envy which, 
as years passed, gradually gave way to 
admiration. How big, and bold, and brown 
he was! How little he cared which way 
the wind blew, or how hard the rain fell! 
How free he made with his tongue and his 
step within the muffled, hushed domain in 
which she herself had been taught to 
glide and murmur until the very sound of 
a door shutting sharply or a footfall tread- 
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ing fearlessly would sometimes set her 
pulses in a flutter! Then how readily, 
and oye 6 and altogether oquably 
would Sir Robert chat with either parent, 
not as though he had a moment’s hesita- 
tion about responding to their inquiries or 
combating their arguments ! 

Once or twice he had actually spoken 
up for her ; he had dared to plead for an 
immunity against which even Lady Diana 
had not ventured to protest. He had not, 
it is true, been successful —no one ever 
would have been successful — but he had 
done it, and Sybil had almost adored him 
for doing it. 

Grief and gratitude had mingled their 
bitter and sweet in her heart that night ; 
grief that her friend should have known 
of the rule which was to her so deep an 
indignity, and gratitude that he should 
have striven to right her wrong. 

Thenceforth he had become her hero, 
and while Lady Georgina was saying to 
herself, in her supposed worldly wisdom, 
that it was of no use her and her hus- 
band’s ever giving a thought to young 
Dovercourt, for that Sybil, dutiful and 
obedient as she was, would be certain to 
turn from his ugly face; and that, so 
surely as she did so, Henry would give 
in, and she herself would give in (seeing 
that Sybil’s happiness was to them all in 
all)— while the poor creature, who, after 
all, was a mother and an affectionate one, 
was telling herself this with a sigh, what 
was Miss Sybil about, but wondering, and 
pondering, and peering out from under 
her long lashes to see what had become of 
this very Sir Robert, and questioning 
more and more whether he was in his turn 
ever giving a thought to her? 

Once she had been nearly sure that he 
liked her, that he liked her better than 
other people did, understood her more 
than they did, and—and—even ad- 
mired her just a little, and looked at her 
just now and then; but, for some months 
preceding the birthday party, the young 
man had been absent from the neighbor- 
hood, and the news that he had not only 
been invited, but had accepted his invita- 
tion, gave her heart almosta shock. Then 
had followed the intimation that, at her 
aunt’s suggestion (for the first time, Lady 
Diana’s interference in a programme of 
their own had been graciously received 
by the prickly couple)—‘“ at her aunt’s 
suggestion ” had been repeated by both — 
it had been settled that she was to be 
taken in to dinner by the bachelor bar- 
onet. 

Sybil had not said a word. But she had 
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looked, as she had felt, happy; so happy, 
indeed, that Lady Georgina, ever on the 
watch for any change of color or turn of 
feature, had suddenly paused, drawn a 
long breath, and gazed wistfully into her 
daughter’s face. Diditstrike her that the 
time had come when even that limpid 
surface might not reveal all that lay in the 
depths beneath? At any rate the name 
of Sir Robert Dovercourt did not again 
rise to her lips, and presently she reverted 
to other matters connected with the all- 
important matter on hand. For such an 
august occasion Sybil was to have a really 
smart new dress. It could not, of course, 
be cut, as was the prevailing mode, low in 
the neck and short in the sleeve, and there 
must still be this and that hygienic pre- 
caution observed in the making; but still 
it was to be pretty, it was to be fashion- 
able, and it was to be had from a first-rate 
London dressmaker. In this last lay the 
youthful débutante’s chief source of satis- 
faction and comfort. No really first-rate 
potentate, such as Lady Georgina named, 
would, for her own sake, turn out a birth- 
day dress for a young lady of eighteen that 
was not by means of art and skill worthy 
of her reputation. The tailors had, she 
knew, demurred to her coats, and had only 
been prevailed upon to yield on the plea 
that for a little girl, a mere schoolroom 
miss, appearance could not signify, health 
must be everything. Hints had, however, 
been dropped that even in her parents’ 
eyes appearance was now toa certain ex- 
tent to be held of consequence, and Sybi! 
trod on air. At last, at dast, she was to 
be as others were, wear what they wore, 
and turn and step about without that terri 
ble consciousness of being followed by 
curious and derisive glances, which had 
permeated her life hitherto. At last — 
perhaps at last—one pair of eyes might 
look not only on her, but on her trappings, 
with all the ignorant but delightful homage 
of aman. Sir Robert, her old friend Sir 
Robert, should see that poor little Sybil 
could be “ fine ” for once. 

How fast flew Sybil’s feet up the broad 
oaken staircase when one bright frosty 
morning it was announced that the box — 
the box of boxes—had arrived from 
town! It had been taken to her dress- 
ing-room, she was informed, where it was 
already being opened; she waited to hear 
no more. 

The lid was off, in spite of her haste, 
ere she was at the door, and the first sight 
that met her enraptured vision was that of 
glossy folds of white satin festooned over 
with silvery veilings and wreaths and trails 


of shining blossoms, being drawn forth 
from rustling depths —a dream of beauty 
never to be forgotten. 

Sybil stood still and clasped her hands. 
Never had she beheld anything more pure 
and exquisite, — and it was to be for her, 
for her. A sigh of ecstasy escaped, a soft 
murmur burst from her parted lips. And 
then, to be sure, the fairy robe itself was not 
all, There were besides, tiny, sparkling, 
beaded, white satin slippers, such slippers 
as Cinderella’s prince might himself have 
fallen in love with; and there were a pair 
of the longest, softest, most delicately per- 
fumed gloves, gloves that would certainly 
reach to Sybil’s elbow, if not beyond; 
and best, because least expected of all 
—for Lady Georgina’s orders had been 
lavish, but had for this occasion been en- 
trusted to one person only — something 
still longer than the gloves, still softer, 
still more dainty ; something that unrolled 
and unrolled, and grew more and more 
bewitching with every turn, until finally 
resolved into the most beautifully em- 
broidered silken stockings that heart of 
maiden could desire, with, oh! joy of joys, 
no hidden horrors, no discomforting se- 
crets thereto attached. Her cup ran over. 
It seemed as if all at once every thorn had 
been extracted from her roses. 

If the first view were ravishing, the next 
step was still more enchantingly novel and 
important. The whole contents of the 
box must be tried on without delay; two 
attendants lent their aid, Lady Georgina, 
eyeglass in hand, looked on, and only the 
young lady’s now acknowledged young- 
ladyhood prevented the worthy colonel’s 
being present also. As it was, he hung 
about in readiness to confer on any de- 
batable point, or to pronounce upon the 
whole. 

“ Are you sure they fit? Do they guéte 
fit?” earnestly demanded the mother, as 
the small feet in their wondrous new cas- 
ings were displayed before her. “Sybil, 
my precious, do not scruple to tell me 
exactly how they feel. Are they easy? 
Are they comfortable? Not io tight amy- 
where? Not toohigh in the heel, nor too 
low in the instep, nor too narrow across 
the toes? Do they pinch you in the s/ight- 
est? Do they hurt anywhere? Say if 
they do at once, my love; they can be 
sent back, and fresh ones ordered if you 
feel is 

“ They are very nice indeed, thank you, 








mamma.” Sybil’s young face was aglow 
all over. 

| “They dook very nice certainly, but still 
| if they are not comfortable 
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“Indeed, indeed, mamma, they could 
not possibly be made more comfortable 
than these.” 

“ And the patience the bit thing has wi’ 
a’ her mamma’s fidgets and fancies, and 
her no being satisfyed with naethin’, is a 
sicht to see,” cried old nurse, Scotch to 
the backbone, in her heart at this. “ Puir 
bit cratur! she canna be /e¢ de e’en aboot 
a best goon for the birthday, but it maun 
be ‘Sybil, my bonnie, it’s bound to pinch 
ye some gait.” Aweel, her mamma means 
nae ill, but the folks is few and far atween 
that could thole it!” 

Sybil was now being arrayed in the satin 
folds. 

“ Charming!” cried Lady Georgina, for 
once caught in a-womanly snare. “ Charm- 
ing!” and for a full minute she said noth- 
ing more. 

But all too soon anxiety was at work 
again, and over and over again had it to 
be repeated that every detail was as it 
should be, that the waist was not too long, 
nor the collar too high, nor the sleeves too 
tight. Was the skirt at least not rather 
narrow? Could Sybil move, and breathe, 
and recline at ease? Would she run no 
risk of tripping over her lace in front, or 
of being entangled in the train behind? 
Would those high-heeled slippers 
But here Lady Georgina actually brought 
herself to a standstill, and dangled the 
eyeglass nervously from her hand. Now 
the truth was that “ heels ” were not only 
hers but Colonel Latimer’s inveterate and 
openly proclaimed aversion, and long and 
loudly had they waged war with them on 
Sybil’s behalf. 

“*Manacles, distortions, deformities,” 
had been the colonel’s cry. Were it once 
to come to his knowledge that any living 
creature had dared to attach to the feet of 
his precious child, or rather to her shoes, 
their obnoxious component part, speech 
would not have sufficed for his wrath, and 
no power on earth would have prevented 
his sending back the pretty, shining, 
sparkling little apples of discord without 
the delay of an instant. 

But Lady Georgina was not a man, nor 
a soldier. She looked at her daughter, 
and, as we have said, suggestion and 
inquiry alike melted away. She could 
not do it. 

Of Sybil’s own innocent delight, of her 
pride in displaying her small self so trans- 
formed and illumined to the sympathetic 
household, of the secret hopes to which 
the present hour gave rise within her 
modest bosom, fluttering and thrilling like 
that of a frightened bird beneath its un- 








wonted sensations, we must not now pause 
to speak. 

Suffice it to say that all went well, and 
the day of the dinner party drew on. 

Of this in itself the young girl had no 
dread. By nature Sybil was fond of soci- 
ety, easily pleased, readily amused, and 
disposed to believe that the most of those 
she met were as kind, and good-humored, 
and benevolent, as they appeared to be. 
People were always kind to Aer; and from 
having been so much in the company of 
her elders, the current topics of the day 
were neither found to be devoid of inter- 
est nor above her comprehension; nor 
would she have shrunk from being ques- 
tioned and appealed to, had she been 
allowed to reply without the reply being 
descanted upon, and dissected piece by 
piece. Might she but have talked as 
others talked — but why hark back to the 
old grievance? There was one person at 
least with whom Sybil Latimer was never 
miserable, never upon the tenter-hooks, 
and with him —a sigh of satisfaction es- 
caped whenever she throught of it — with 
him she was to pass the greater part of 
the eventful evening. Accordingly there 
= remained one subject for conjecture 
and anxiety now to feed upon, only one 
terror had still at times the power to keep 
sweet slumber from her eyelids. That 
haunting spectre was —a tumbier of milk. 

Every evening at eight o’clock, when 
Sybil sat down to make her usual light 
and easily digested supper during her 
parents’ more solid and protracted meal, 
a tumbler of milk would be placed at her 
right hand, and it was one of the laws of 
the Medes and Persians in the old colonel’s 
household that for no-reason and under 
no circumstances was that tumbler of milk 
ever to be omitted. In his eyes the nu- 
tritious draught was the chief support, the 
very backbone as it were, of Sybil’s fragile 
existence, and for this reason it had long 
been one of her worst enemies. 

In vain had Lady Diana urged that milk, 
in conjunction with other food, was by no 
means the harmless and healthful diet he 
supposed. His hand had been raised on 
the instant, and his tone had been height- 
ened also, as he had declaimed and ex- 
pounded, with invariably the same result 
— incredulity and a shrug of the shoulders 
on her part, renewed and inflamed obsti- 
nacy on his. 

In other respects the meal had been, 
after infinite deliberation and debate, ad- 
vanced with advancing years; so that, 
from the earlier plate of rusks and butter, 
it had now been turned into a minute 
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helping of fish, with perhaps a potato in 
gravy to follow (neither soup nor meat 
was supposed to suit), but whatever there 
was or was not, the one thing needful, in 
the eyes of those who had not themselves 
to drink it, was the tumbler of milk, and 
the reason for its being so, with all the 
usual additional explanations and discus- 
sions, was given con amore to anybody 
present who inadvertently laid himself or 
herself open to receive them. 

The point now was, would that ghostly 
tumbler appear to confront and overwhelm 
poor happy Sybil on this one glorious 
evening of her hitherto sunless life? She 
dared not inquire, had not the courage to 
awaken memories that might be dormant 
on the subject. The risk was too great. 

Supposing, just supposing, that silence 
might mean a tacit consent to the absence 
just for once of the degrading relic of the 
nursery, would she not have herself to 
thank, if by any ill-timed inquisitiveness 
she were to bring down evil on her own 
head? Provided a discreet reserve were 
maintained on the other hand, it was quite 
on the cards that Barlington — Barlington, 
who was the soul of propriety and as se- 
vere an upholder of etiquette as his mis- 
tress herself — would take it upon him- 
self to forget. 

George and Thomas, the two under- 
lings, would take their cue as in duty 
bound from their leader, and consider it 
impossible that anything so homely could 
appear at the gorgeous banquet. Could 
she but have hoped that her parents would 
have shared the feeling! Any such hope, 
however, at least with regard to the lynx- 
eyed colonel, was vain as vain could be; 
it all depended on his not remembering 
and not perceiving. But what a thread to 
hang upon! 

As the hour drew nearer the matter 
loomed more important. At first it had 
been one of many cares, an anxiety amid 
numerous anxieties, but as these gradually 
subsided and at length there had remained 
only the dreaded tumbler of milk and 
nothing besides, it attained a magnitude 
which not unnaturally dwarfed the lesser 
sources of gratification. Then came lis- 
tening, watching, and straining to discov- 
er, if possible, whether or no anything had 
been said, any order given. 

She did not think so. She could not 
find any sign of its having been the theme 
of remark in any way. On the afternoon 
of the party fortune favored her yet the 
more; she was able to slip unperceived 
into the dining-room, all decked out and 
almost complete for the evening, and one 





hasty glance at the place which she knew 
had 6a prepared for herself sufficed to 
show the now joyous and triumphant little 
maid that no tumbler of milk was expected 
there. Her glasses —one, two, three — 
were duly placed and arranged like those 
of other people. She asked no more. 
Oh, the joy of robing and trimming, of 
alternately dallying and hurrying over her 
toilette as eight o’clock approached! How 
early did Sybil repair to her room, and 
how fondly did she stroke and smooth the 
satin, hold the trailing garlands up to 
view, peep at the fairy slippers, stretch 
and powder and uncover the many buttons 
of the long gloves! Ready long before 
she really need have been, there was every 
minute something to alter, to rearrange, 
toimprove. Nowitwas an ornament here, 
now a riband there, now a buckle to be 
adjusted, now a lock of hair to be fas- 
tened. 

“Come, my love ;” Lady Georgina her- 
self at the door. “Come and enter the 
drawing-room with me, and — and — God 
bless you, my darling!” whispered the 
poor fond mother, with the water rising 
tohereyes. For once she had nota single 
fault to find. 

For once Sybil neither shrank nor shriv- 
elled beneath the eyes turned upon her as 
she walked up the great saloon. Sir Rob- 
ert Dovercourt was already there —she 
was glad he was there. He looked at her 
— she was glad he should look. He spoke 
to her —and she was proud to be spoken 
to. 

“Looks really well for once, does she 
not?” whispered Lady Diana, on the alert 
as ever; “looks as she ought to do, and 
not as she ever does do—or at least has 
done before. Now” (this was all to Sir 
Robert, who stood near), “now, you re- 
member what I told you. Oh, don’t stand 
staring at Sybil, Sir Robert; we can all 
see that she is a new creature in that nice 
new dress, but have your wits about you. 
Don’t allow this chance to pass. Listen; 
if you find that your partner is to sit close 
to either parent, just get into a wrong 
place and don’t be got out of it.” 

Sir Robert’s honest face flushed up with 
humor and comprehension. She saw she 
could depend upon him. 

Then the move to the dining-room be- 
gan, and he made for Sybil’s side. “Iam 
to have you to myself, Sybil. That is 
jolly.” 

“Oh, yes;” quite ready to assent. 

* Did you know before me?” 

“Oh, yes.” Sybil always spoke the 
simple truth. 
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“ How did you know?” proceeded he, 
however. “ You had no business to know. 
Now, supposing you had wanted to have 
some one else?” 

“Well?” 

“You would have made your mother 
throw me over.” 

“Oh, no,” said Sybil earnestly. 

“ Oh, yes, you would.” 

“Indeed I should not; I never should 
have thought of doing so.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Why, I never ask mamma any- 
thing ;”’ and the house of cards on which 
he had begun to build fell over on the in- 
stant. 

“Oh,” said Sir Robert, showing in his 
tone something of this ; “‘oh, I had hoped 
—but no matter. I see howitis. Your 
mother arranged it all, and you had no 
voice. Girls do have a voice in such mat- 
ters sometimes, don’tthey?” He sighed, 
and shot a side glance. At the same mo- 
ment his well-tutored eyes discerned that 
if his place were on the left hand of Lady 
Georgina, at least he was not obliged to 
know as much. The places were not 
named. 

“I think we might sit here;” and the 
sturdy baronet seized the back of a chair 
almost in the middle of the table. “Eh? 
What?” as a footman officiously hurried 
forward to correct the mistake. “ Eh? 
Oh, we shall do very well here. No, 
never mind; we'll stop where we are, 
thank you,” in decided accents, and Lady 
Diana's laughing eyes applauded the 
speaker from the opposite side. 

“ Delightful!” thought Sybil, “ delight- 
ful!” “Now,” pondered she presently, 
“now I am quite safe, even from the tum- 
bler of milk. Papa cannot see me at all, 
and mamma is not likely to be watching. 
If mamma were but in her place i‘ 
And the next moment Lady Georgina was 
in her place. 

A momentary hesitation, a disturbed 
glance as she beheld what had happened, 
but that was all. Lady Georgina Latimer 
was far too well-mannered a woman to 
cause a scuffle at her own board and 
among her own guests; there had beena 
blunder, but she could not help it; if 
young Dovercourt had been stupid enough 
to mistake his instructions, he must take 
the consequences ; he had been told where 
he was to go, and he ought to have done 
as he was bid; she could not pull about 
her dinner-table in order to give him his 
proper precedence, and so he must be 
shown; he must now sit where he was, 
and he would know better another time. 








Apparently Sir Robert was content in 
his disgrace. His broad, red, healthy, 
= face had never looked more replete 
with satisfaction and good-humor. It was 
an ugly face —an ugly face according to 
commonly accepted canons — but some- 
how it was one that everybody liked and 
that no one was ever sorry to see. More 
than one among the ladies present would 
cheerfully have exchanged the elegant, 
faultlessly attired youth at her side for 
Sybil’s rough-and-ready partner, who was 
too much of a man, and too big a man 
altogether, to give his clothes, or his 
manners, or himself in any way. very much 
of his attention, and had in consequence 
the whole of it to bestow on his compan- 
ion. It was well known that Sir Robert 
could afford to defy even Lady Georgina. 
Lucky Sybil! 

Now Sybil felt her luck to the very bot- 
tom of her young heart. She was, it is 
true, almost a child, but she was almost a 
woman also, 

The birthday party in itself, with all its 
attendant joys and immunities, would have 
satisfied the one half of her nature, but it 
was the other half which now experienced 
a keener, sweeter pleasure. A woman’s 
hopes and fears and flutterings were begin- 
ning to stir within her breast, and she 
was conscious of an emotion other than 
she had ever known, and one before 
which all else paled and faded. Formerly 
a kind word or look or merry confidence 
from her old friend had almost certainly 
been evoked by painful circumstances, or 
had been followed by some embittering 
element. Even on the few occasions 
when it had not been so, when all had 
gone well, it had struck keenly home to 
the child’s lonely heart that he, who was 
so much to her, probably scarce yielded 
more than a passing friendliness, a sort of 
compassionate good-will, in return. Of 
late, to be sure, Sir Robert had seemed to 
care a little more, to seek her out a little 
more, but never, never in his life had he 
looked at her as he did now. And as for 
his talking to any one else! Certainly he 
had on his other side the dullest dame in 
the county, and one whom even he could 
not awaken nor invigorate. But still he 
should have tried, surely he should have 
tried. Surely the poor lady should not 
have been allowed to wade through course 
after course with only the most perfunc- 
tory and interjectionary and spasmodic of 
observations from the gentlemen on either 
side of her. As a rule she could have 
depended on Sir Robert Dovercourt, who 
had the character of being the kindest- 
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hearted and least discriminating talker in | But what is the matter? Whatare people 


the world—a young fellow so happy in 
himself that he brimmed over here, there, 
and everywhere, regardless on whom the 
sunbeams fell. Was it possible that even 
Sir Robert could fail for once? 

Sir Robert actually did. There he sat, 
’ talking, laughing, eating, telling good sto- 
ries, cracking good jokes, and sipping 
good wine, the merriest of the merry, but 
with ne’er a thought of duty nor of con- 
science. Poor woman, she never quite 
forgave him. And she never but believed 
to her dying day that Sybil cast a glamor 
then and there over the simple young man, 
who otherwise would have given no more 
his heart But we anticipate. 

Let us return to the tumbler of milk. 
It was, as we have said, absent, and, in 
Sybil’s eyes, conspicuous by its absence, 
even from the place which should have 
been hers. She felt now doubly secure. 
There was no chance of Lady Georgina’s 
being reminded, nor of Colonel Latimer’s 
reminding himself. The dinner was in full 
swing, and both were—must be — fully 
engrossed. She need no longer dread her 
dream of bliss being rudely broken in 
upon. She might give herself up to it 
unchecked, play the woman. She would, 
indeed, content her appetite with a mere 
thimbleful of the delicious soup (Sybil was 
fond of soup), whose irrepressible odor 
issuing from the distant kitchen had as- 
sailed her nostrils throughout the day; 
she would also be on her honor in regard 
to the fish, decline the sauce, and avert 
her eyes from the tempting entrées. All 
of this was nothing ; to refrain from every 
delicacy in or out of season was nothing 
(indeed, she had of her own accord prom- 
ised as much in rehearsal, overjoyed to do 
so, and thus foresee an exemption from 
outward reminders); but now even desire 
to feast upon forbidden fruit was at an 
end, subdued by an all-powerful rival. Sir 
Robert could eat and drink and make love 
all at once —for Sybil it was enough only 
to receive the last. She asked no more. 

“ All due to me,” chuckled Lady Diana, 
from her vantage-ground opposite; “all 
due to my poking up that dear, nice, stu- 
pid fellow, who is the very man for Sybil, 





but would have had no more the wit to| 
find it out for himself than to fly. Now | 
| Lady Diana’s ‘“* My goodness!” were lost 
| upon nobody, and indeed directed to the 
Oh, yes,| one point the looks and intelligence of 


he will go ahead as though he were in the 
hunting-field. He will never stop till he 
has run her in, as he would say. 





looking at? What is Sybil crimsoning 
at? Some folly of my senseless prig of 
a brother-in-law, I’ll answer for it. Oh, 
but that is really Zoo bad,” and, in spite of 
her indignation, the lively lady gave wa 
to mirth she could not restrain. “O 
dear! oh dear!” for Lady Diana had an 
acute sense of the ludicrous. ‘Oh, poor 
Sybil, poor Sybil! Ha! ha! ha! And, 
oh dear! Sir Robert’s face! Ha! ha! 
ha! And, oh, my goodness! what is 
Sybil going to do? Oh, that incurable 
idiot, Barlington, to go and present poor 
Sybil before us all with a great, horrid, 
invalidish tumbler of milk!” 

Well might she say, “ What is Sybil go- 
ing to do?” Poor Sybil! One moment 
before, and she had never been so happy 
in her life. In her fancied security she 
had been prattling and jesting, and drink- 
ing in the exquisite draught of ardor un- 
concealed, with which Sir Robert’s eyes 
and tongue at once presented her, bending 
her fair neck the, better to give ear to the 
voice of her enchanter, expanding like a 
flower in the warmth, responding to the 
sunshine. Andnow! Itwas only a tum- 
bler of milk, but with it the serpent en- 
tered into Sybil Latimer’s paradise. 

That the blow should have fallen thus! 
That she should have been struck down 
just when she was treading the celestial 
heights, when she was inhaling the intox- 
icating incense, being lured to rapture by 
the bewitching music!—when, and oh, 
reader, deign to think this pitiful, and 
deign to pity — when she was at last free, 
unfettered, untortured, and at peace! 

No word did Sybil speak. Words would 
have availed nothing ; protests, entreaties, 
rebellion itself even, would now have been 
all too late; the deed had been done, the 
sight had been seen, the disgrace was 
ineffaceable. 

Full in the view of all, and uncomely 
even in the eyes of him who bore it, there 
was the large white tumbler on its shining 
tray, and in the accompanying sentence, 
“By master’s orders, miss,” the hapless 
victim read her doom afresh. 

It happened, moreover, that at the mo- 
ment a silence fell upon the company, so 
that her own pale consternation, Sir Rob- 
ert’s mute, round-eyed amazement, and 


I can see you doing it, Sir Robert; you| such as might otherwise have been en- 
have started now and are well off, I should | gaged. 


imagine, by your looks — and hers. 


Poor | 
child, what a good time she is having! | 


“ There is your milk, Sybil.” 
Like a dim echo came her father’s voice 
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from the bottom of the table. 
most shuddered. 

“ There is your milk,” repeated he ; and 
then, horror of horrors, she heard, she was 
sure she heard, the “ Sybil suffers so much 
from’etc., etc.,”” which was the inevitable 
prelude to revelations and confidences. 
Of all things Colonel Latimer piqued him- 
self upon being a judicious and thoughtful 
parent ; the present opportunity for prov- 
ing himself to be one had been too much 
for him, and his “ Miss Latimer’s milk ” 
had been delivered in a tone that had ad- 
mitted of no remonstrance. He was now 
explaining his theory on the subject to the 
matrons on either side. 

But Sybil, what befell her? How did 
she comport herself? How did she en- 
dure the luckless moment? 

* Milk, by Jove!” cried a laughing voice 
in herear. “ Milk, I declare! Is it for 
you, Sybil? Is that your fancy?” (her 
fancy, poor child!) ‘Well, upon my 
word, it is a splendid idea,” pursued Sir 
Robert, talking comfortably away ; “looks 
jolly, and tastes first-rate, I’ll answer for 
it. I never heard of anybody’s taking 
milk at dinner before. I am sure I don’t 
know why they shouldn’t though, if they 
like it; I dare say it tastes uncommonly 
nice; 1——-” But here the good-humored 
young voice suddenly died away, the blue 
eyes dropped, and over the speaker’s frank, 
open face a queer look stole. “ By Jove!” 
he might have been heard to whisper to 
himself beneath his breath. Forall down 
Sybil’s scarlet cheeks the tears were 
streaming. 

Of course she should have helped it ; of 
course you and I would have helped it; 
we would have sunk into the earth, given 
up the ghost upon the spot, rather than 
have committed such a terrible, irreme- 
diable offence against des convenances ; 
but perhaps, on the other hand, we have 
not had our spirit subdued and our 
strength broken by years of tutelage 
amounting to martyrdom, and we have not 
been, as it were, caught, and caged, and 
thrust back into our * prison again, just 
when we had spread our wings in one 
rapturous first flight beyond. This was 
what had happened to my poor little her- 
Oine, and beneath the stroke she sank her 
head and wept. 

“Oh, my goodness! my goodness! my 
goodness !’ ” Lady Diana's laugh from 
very horror froze upon her lips. She was 


Sybil al- 


as a judge. ‘ Who would have believed 
Sybil did not know better? Well, my 
good sister and brother, you have only 
yourselves to thank for this. I hope you 
ike it. All I can say is, I am thankful it 
is no child of mine who is making such an 
exhibition of herself. It will be the talk 
of the neighborhood, and every one will 
say they have weakened the girl’s intellect 
with their folly. Oh, Sybil, for goodness’ 
sake stop!” continued she, almost aloud. 
“Tt is too dreadful, and Sir Robert 2 
But she raised her eyes at the moment, 
and forgot to finish the sentence. Sir 
Robert had taken possession of the milk. 

“Sybil?” No answer. “Sybil,” said 
he again. A low sob. Then a faint 
“Yes?” 

*“ You do not want this, and I do,” pur- 
sued the speaker softly; “let me keep 
it;” for she had put out her hand. “I 
want to take it from you, I want your 
leave to drink it for you; but” (every one 
else was now talking very fast, and Lady 
Diana’s voice rose above the rest in her 
gayest, liveliest accents) “ but,” continued 
the young man, dropping his own tones 
lower and lower till even the one ear for 
which they were designed could scarcely 
catch them, “ but it would be too great an 
honor; I have no right to ask it, I have 
no claim to put myself forward as your 
knight, unless ’ (the talking around 
was still loud, fast, and furious) “ unless,” 
murmured Sybil’s companion very low, 
“you will yourself give me the right. 
Sybil, dear Sybil! may I do this, and 
everything else for you from this time? 
May I ” and he stopped, and held the 
glass of milk in his hand, gazing into her 
face. “Do you understand?” he said. 

Understand? Her very heart was burst- 
ng. 

és I want to fight all your battles for you, 
to take all your troubles on my shoulders ; 
to care for you, and have you for my own,” 
fumbled good Sir Robert, not knowing 
— well in what words to put the feeling 
with which his great chest was heaving, 
but no whit reluctant nor embarrassed 
either. ‘Only say one word, won’t you? 
Because, you see, | must have one word, or 
else Oh, then, never mind about it,” 
for the chances of obtaining what he sought 
were obviously small, and it became pru- 
dent not to press the point. ‘ No, never 
mind,” he went on, “I ought not to have 
spoken now, only — only that I can’t help 
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no great hand at propriety herself, but this 
went altogether beyond her. “Oh, my | 
goodness! that child has done for herself | 
now, at all events,” muttered she, as grave 


it. And if you will just—I say, I may 
drink it, may 1? No, don’t look up and 
down the table: neither your father nor 
|your mother has anything to do with 
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this, no one has anything to do with this, 
except you, you, you yourself, You, and 
oaly you, must give me my answer, Sybil. 
I won’t take it from any one else. I only 
ask for a sign, or a look. I shall know 
what you mean, and you will know what I 
mean. It is between ourselves. But if I 
am allowed to drink this—am I to be 
allowed? Sybil?” Again he paused, 
and there was no evading nor mistaking 
that pause. 

“Sybil?” Her head bent lower. 
it to be yes?” he whispered. 

“vee.” 

Sir Robert raised his face, and fronted 
the assembled guests triumphantly. 

“ Something has happened,” cried Lady 
Diana to herself. ‘ Something has surely 
happened. He’s in earnest. I swear he 
isin earnest. He has got that wretched 
milk in his hand, and — good heavens! 
he looks as though he were going to drink 
it!” 

He drank it to the last drop. 

“ And now,” he cried exultingly ; “ and 
now?” 

She had no words, but neither did he 
need them. One moment his hand sought 
hers beneath the table, and he knew that 
henceforth she would refuse him nothing. 

And Sir Robert maintained afterwards, 
and maintains to this day, that it was the 
tumbler of milk that did it all. 

“For, by Jove! I had always thought 
Sybil was an uncommonly nice girl, you 
know,” he averred iments “and I was 
struck all of aheap by her when she came 
in that evening, all dressed out so beauti- 
fully, you know. But then, that was one 
thing, and falling in love was another, you 
know. I don’t know—mind you, I only 
say I don’t 4now that I had exactly 
thought about falling in love with Sybil 
just then. Of course I should have done 
it sooner or later; I couldn’t have helped 
myself; but if it had not been for that 
tumbler of milk—by Jove! I am glad 
I have not to drink such beastly stuff 
every day, though to be sure I did not 

rudge drinking it, and I would do it again 

or Sybil any time, of course I would. 
Only I hope to goodness never to see poor 
Sybil in sucha plightagain. I can hardly 
think of it now. 1 felt as if I could have 
murdered somebody. That poor child! 
But I tell you what, she is never going to 
cry any more, she has promised me that. 
Bless you, she is as happy as the day is 
long, now. And she tells me everything, 
that she does. I know how to getit out of 
her in spite of all her saying, ‘I am afraid 
I ought not to tell you,’ and that sort of 
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thing. That is all nonsense. If 1 am to 
be her husband, I shall have to hear it 
some time, so I may as well begin at once, 
’Tis as good as aplay. I know all about 
the coddling and the fussing, and the 
queer coats and hats, and the old nurse 
sitting up in the next room till after she 
is asleep at night, — oh, by Jove, the whole 
thing is delicious. Take care of her? Of 
course I’ll take care of her, but it will be 
in another way, mind you. It shan’t be 
by making her blush up before everybody, 
and nipping her in the bud at every turn, 
It shan’t be by treating her like some- 
thing between a fool anda baby. I know 
what I’m about. Why, Sybil is a new 
creature already, and as for her par- 
ents ” He gulped down the com- 
ment in his throat. “Oh, it’s all right, of 
course,” he concluded cheerfully; “ the 
are very good sort of people, and we shall 
get on first-rate. I bear them no grudge, 
nor yet does Sybil, for that — that — that 
tumbler of milk.” 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MARY STUART IN SCOTLAND. 


JOHN KNOX AND WILLIAM MAITLAND. 


Mary landed at Leith on the 19th of 
August, 1561; she was married to her 
cousin Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, on 
the 29th of July, 1565. During these 
years her life, though uneventful, was not 
unhappy. Holyrood was the headquar- 
ters of the court, and the sombre old pile, 
which had more than once been gutted by 
the “auld enemy,” put on something of 
summer brightness during her stay. Mary 
had the easy manners of her race; she 
cared little for ceremony or ceremonial 
state; had she been a man she would 
have sought adventure like her father — 
“riding out through any part of the realm 
him alone, unknown that he was king.” 
She dined with ‘the wealthier citizens ; for 
the poorest she had a ready smile and a 
pleasant word. The Reformers com- 
plained that she was addicted to dancing, 
“her common speech in secret was, she 
saw nothing in Scotland but gravitie, 
which she could not agree weill with, for 
she was brought up in joyousitie —so 
termed she dancing and other things there- 
to belonging ;” and there were frequent 
sports and masques among the courtiers 
and the ladies of the court, after the some- 
what ponderous fashions of the time. Yet 


| graver matters were not neglected, — she 
iread Livy “daily” with Buchanan, she 
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sat in council with her nobles, the envoys 
of foreign princes were duly welcomed 
and hospitably entertained. She did not, 
however, I believe, care much for Holy- 
rood; the palace lay low among its 
marshes ; and the turbulent Calvinism of 
the capital was a constant menace to a 
Catholic queen. It was at Falkland and 
St. Andrews that she felt most at home. 
She loved the hardy outdoor life with 
hawk and hound. During the four years 
preceding her marriage, passing, as I have 
said elsewhere, whole days in the saddle, 
she had ridden through every part of her 
kingdom, except the wild and inaccessi- 
ble district between the Cromarty and the 
Pentland Firths. Before she had been a 
month in Scotland she had visited Lin- 
lithgow, Stirling, Perth, and St. Andrews. 
The spring of 1562 was spent in Fife ; the 
autumn in the northern counties. She 
was at Castle Campbell in January, 1563, 
when the Lady Margaret was married to 
Sir James Stewart of Doune. She went 
back for a few weeks to Holyrood, but 
she left again in February, and did not 
return till the end of May. She had 
promised to go to Inverary early in June; 
but Lethington, who had been in France, 
was still absent, and she was anxious to 
confer with him before she left. “We 
have now looked so long for the Lord of 
Lethington that we are almost at our 
wits’ end. The queen thinketh it long, 
and hath stayed her journey towards 
Argyle these seven days, with purpose 
whether he come or not to depart upon 
Tuesday next.” On the 29th of June 
(Lethington having in the mean time re- 
turned) she started for Inverary, where 
she arrived on the 22d July. Crossing the 
Clyde and making a long round through 


Ayrshire and the Stewartry to St. Mary’s | 


Isle, it was the late autumn before she 
regained the capital. The spring of 1564 
was passed in Fife; then in July, Parlia- 
ment having been dissolved, she went to 
the great deer-hunt in Athol, where “ three 
hundred and sixty deer, with five wolves, 
and some roes,” were slain; crossed the 
“Mounth” to Inverness; visited the 
Chanonry of Ross ; and returning leisurely 
by the east coast, reached Holyrood on the 
26th of September. She was at Wemyss 
Castle in Fife when, ‘on 16th February, 
1565, she met Darnley for the first time ; 
and it is probable that she was with Athol 
at Dunkeld some time in June of the same 
year, for it was on her return from the 
Highlands that, hearing of the plot of the 
disaffected nobles to kidnap her lover and 
herself, she rode from Perth by the 
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Queensierry in one day to Lord Living- 
ston’s house of Callendar—a ride of not 
less than forty miles. 

During most of this time Maitland, as 
the prime minister of the queen, was the 
most conspicuous figure in the Scottish 
court. In all Scotland, indeed, no man, 
Knox only excepted, was more widely 
known, or, upon the whole, more widely 
liked. He had attained a great political 
position ; and Mary, one of the most gen- 
erous of women, was even extravagantly 
munificent to her favorite ministers. She 
created her brother, the Lord James, Earl 
of Moray, enriching him with the spoil of 
half-a-score of abbeys; the revenues of 
Crossraguel were given to Buchanan; and 
out of the Church lands round Haddington 
ample provision was made for Maitland. 
“ At my arrival at Dunbar, I heard that 
the Lord of Ledington was at Ledington, 
taking possession of the whole abbacy 
which the Queen had given him, so that 
he is now equal with any man that hath 
his whole lands lying in Lothian. I 
chanced upon him there, and accompanied 
him the next day to Edinburgh.” Many 
of the men who had been the recipients of 
Mary’s bounty came by-and-by to conspire 
against her; Buchanan took away her 
good name, Moray her crown; but Mait- 
land, as I expect to be able to show, was 
never ungrateful to his liberal mistress. 
The relations between them were from 
first to last (with hardly a break) intimate 
and cordial. There can be no doubt, I 
think, that Maitland was warmly attached 
to Mary. He vindicated her title; he 
advocated her claims; he believed quite 
sincerely that, supported as she was by 
the great nobles and the mass of the com- 
mon people in either realm, she was in 
the end bound to win; and though his 
confidence must have been sometimes se- 
verely tried, yet even when her fortunes 
grew hopeless, he clung to the cause which 
he had made his own with obstinate fidel- 
ity, and he laid down his life ina service 
which had become desperate... The per- 
sonal fascination of the queen unquestion- 
ably accounts for several incidents in his 
career which, on any other theory of the 
motives by which he was influenced, would 
appear inexplicable. It must be frankly 
admitted that on more than one occasion 
his policy, as her minister, could not have 
been dictated ‘by political considerations 
only ; and we are driven to conclude that 
even the cool and wary diplomatist had 
not been insusceptible to “the enchant- 
ment whereby men are bewitched.” 

Of the policy, civil and ecclesiastical, 
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which Maitland pursued, of his attitude to 
the great political and religious problems 
of the age, 1 have now to speak; and I 
shall endeavor to do so as clearly and 
briefly as is practicable. It is necessary 
that the arguments which weighed with 
the men to whom he was opposed should 
be fairly stated; and I propose to state 
them, as far as need be, in their own 
words. In this paper, therefore, the chief 
figures will be Maitland and — Knox; in 
the next, Maitland and — Cecil. 

The most charming and spontaneous of 
German lyrists insists, in his essay on the 
Romantic revival, that Leo X. was just as 
zealous a Protestant as Luther, Luther’s 
protest at Wittenberg was in Latin prose ; 
Leo’s at Rome in stone and color and 
ottava rhymes. ‘Do not the vigorous 
marbles of Michael Angelo, Giulio Roma- 
no’s laughing nymph-faces, and the life- 
intoxicated merriment in the verses of 
Master Ludovico, offer a protesting con- 
trast to the old, gloomy, withered Catholi- 
cism?” And he concludes that the paint- 
ers of Italy, “plunging into the sea of 
Grecian mirthfulness,” combated priest- 
dom more effectively than the Saxon the- 
ologians ; and that the Venus of Titian 
was a better treatise against an ascetic 
spirituality than that nailed to the church 
door of Wittenberg. 

The bubbles blown by a jester like 
Heine are sometimes more suggestive 
than the weightiest argument of the mor- 
alist. No one knew better than Heine 
did that the passage from which I have 
quoted was in one sense (the Italian Re- 
nascence being in comparison with the 
German sterile if not corrupt) extrava- 
gantly unfair. Butit is not to be denied 
that in another and possibly a larger sense 
it is the simplest statement of fact. The 
Reformation, in its initiation and in its 
essence, was a measure of enfranchise- 
ment. It was a mental,as well as a moral 
and spiritual revolt; the aspiration of the 
intellect for ‘an ampler ether,” as well as 
the aspiration of the conscience for “a 
diviner air.” 

The Church of Rome, which had once 
done much for the freedom of mankind, 
had latterly become a burden too heavy to 
be borne. A colossal system of priestcraft, 
of sacerdotal pretences and sacramental 
mystifications, was supported by sanctions 


which, when not artificial, were immoral. 
The Maker of heaven and earth could 
only be approached through the priest; 
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repentance and amendment of life, but by 
the conjuring of a consecrated caste; par- 
dons for past sins, indulgences for future 
sins, might be bought for money. This 
clerical absolutism, as arbitrary as it was 
unconscientious, as sordid as it was cor- 
rupt, as hurtful to intellectual freedom 
and political liberty as to the spiritual life, 
was the system which the Reformers un- 
dertook to abolish. 

But —happily or unhappily, according 
to the point of view —few of the Reform- 
ers had any adequate conception of the 
higher and wider interests which their 
struggle against an exclusive sacerdotal- 
ism involved. Protestantism is the reli- 
gion of reasonableness as opposed to the 
religion of authority ; and the Protestant 
who puts an infallible book or an infallible 
creed in the place of an infallible Church 
is disloyal to the principles of the Refor- 
mation, if not to the practice of the Re- 
formers. The practice, we may admit, 
was not uniform or consistent; but the 
men who most powerfully impressed the 
infant Churches of the Continent were the 
Luthers and the Calvins. It was the same 
in Scotland. Maitland represented the 
spirit of criticism, Knox the spirit of 
dogma; yet it cannot be said that Mait- 
land was more successful than Erasmus. 

Sainte Aldegonde —a man of versatile 
ability, a poet, an orator, a theologian, a 
fine scholar, an acute diplomatist — was 
one of the most accomplished leaders of 
the Protestant revolt in the Netherlands; 
yet even Sainte Aldegonde was vexed 
and irritated by the tolerant temper of 
William the Silent. “The affair of the 
Anabaptists,” he wrote on one occasion, 
“has been renewed. The prince objects 
to exclude them from citizenship. He an- 
swered me sharply that their yea was 
equal to our oath, and that we should not 
press this matter unless we were willing 
to confess that it was just for the Papists 
to compel us toa divine service which was 
against our conscience. In short, I don’t 
see how we can accomplish our wish in 
this matter. The prince has uttered re- 
proaches to me that our clergy are striving 
to obtain a mastery over consciences. 





He praised lately the saying of a monk 
| who was not long ago here, that our pot 
| had not gone to the fire as often as that 
| of our antagonists, but that when the time 
| came it would be black enough. In short, 
| the prince fears that after a few centuries 
the clerical tyranny on both sides will 





the priest was often a man of ill-repute;| stand in this respect on the same footing.” 


the penalties of wrong-doing were remit- 


Wise and memorable words! The 


ted, the grace of God was secured, not by | prince was not mistaken; in the highest 
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sense —as a vindication, that is, of the | figure; but the real struggle, as we shall 


rights of reason and conscience, as a pro- 
test against a sacerdotal monopoly, as well 
as against an incredible superstition — 
the Reformation failed, —nowhere more 
conspicuously than in Scotland. The Re- 
formers did not loose the bonds of super- 
stition; they banished one incredibility to 
replace it by another. And the Church 
of Knox was as arbitrary, as domineering, 
as greedy of power as the Church of Hil- 
debrand, 

We are now told that the conjunction 
was inevitable ; it was the sixteenth cen- 
tury, not the nineteenth; the age needed 
a Luther and a Knox. A conservative 
reformation undertaken by Erasmus or 
Maitland could not have successfully re- 
sisted the inevitable Catholic reaction. 
This is the argument, as I understand it ; 
but we are not informed how far the Cath- 
olic reaction was rendered inevitable by 
the Calvinist and the iconoclast. 

When Mary returned to Scotland in 
August, 1561, what may be called a pro- 
visional government was in existence. 
The fabric of Catholicism had been shaken 
—not shattered. The citizens of the 
burghs were Protestants. A certain num- 
ber of the greater and lesser barons were 
“earnest professors.” But there were 
great Catholic nobles, and the new ideas 
had not reached the rural and Highland 
districts. Inthe populous towns the mo- 
nastic buildings had been wrecked. The 
patrimony of the Church had been secu- 
larized; but the alienations were fre- 
quently nominal, and if Catholicism had 
been restored, the revenues would have 
been recovered, and applied to the pur- 
poses of religion. So far asa Parliament- 
ary Convention could disestablish and 
disendow the Church, it had been dises- 
tablished and disendowed; but statutory 
definitions do not always correspond with 
the fact; and what was legally dead might 
yet be politically and practically alive. 
There was a want of authority everywhere, 
and the force which was strong at the 
centre became weak, if not impotent, be- 
fore it reached the extremities. The new 
ecclesiastical organization was yet in its 
infancy. Knox was a power in himself; 
but he was still an eruptive and revolu- 
tionary power; and except in the towns 
he had no considerable following. The 
nobles, with a few exceptions, were care- 
less, if not cold. It was exceptionally a 
pericd of transition, and the next few 
years would determine what impress the 


see, lay between Knox and Lethington. 

The ecclesiastical policy which Mait- 
land pursued may be defined in a sen- 
tence. He was strenuously opposed to 
whatever would render a religious peace 
between England and Scotland, between 
Elizabeth and Mary, difficult or impracti- 
cable. 

The Confession of Faith had not been 
approved by Elizabeth. Its bitter Calvin- 
ism was little to her taste, and Cecil would 
probably have been pleased if its sanction 
by the Estates had been postponed to a 
more convenient season. Maitland had 
done what he could to mitigate its auster- 
ity; but he probably regarded the abstract 
propositions of theology with indifference, 
and it was only where it trenched upon 
civil rights and duties that he insisted on 
its revision. Maitland, no less than Eliz- 
abeth, was keenly opposed to theocratic 
government; the Church was very well in 
its place; but a parliament of preachers 
would have been simply intolerable. The 
Church of Rome had been an ¢mferium in 
imperio ; for this among other reasons the 
Church of Rome had been abolished, It 
appeared to Maitland, as it appeared to 
Elizabeth, that the ecclesiastical society 
which undertook to exercise temporal as 
well as spiritual lordship, must become a 
focus of sedition, and consequently a dan- 
ger to the State; and that any proposal, 
however modestly disguised or studiously 
veiled, to override the law of the land by 
the law of the Church, was to be steadily 
resisted. Knox was eager to have the 
Book of Discipline accepted by the lords; 
but Maitland’s opposition to a scheme 
involving a domestic inquisition and a 
social censorship, could not be overcome. 

Maitland’s position, on the other hand, 
as regards Mary’s Catholicism, though 
constantly misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented, is not less clear. It was not to be 
expected that Mary would be persuaded 
to join a Calvinistic and Presbyterian 
Church. But the Church of Elizabeth was 
in a different position; the English Church 
could hardly be said to have relinquished 
the Catholic tradition. The new creed of 
northern Christendom had not had time 
to crystallize ; and the doctrinal standards 
of the various sects were not yet regarded 
with the unreasoning reverence which 
time and habit beget. There was nothing 
in Maitland’s view to prevent an “accord ” 
between Mary and Elizabeth ; nothing in 
fact to make a religious peace between 





Church and the nation would take. Ma- 
ry, during these years, was the central | 


the Churches of the two nations hopeless. 
The preachers did their best to mar the 
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prospects of union. They affronted the 
queen. They insulted her ministers. 
They inveighed against her creed. They 
presented Protestantism to her in its most 
repellent aspect. But Maitland did not 
cespair. The advantages of an accord on 
matters of religion between the two queens 
and the two nations being so obvious, he 
believed that if Mary and Elizabeth met, 
the difficulties might be removed. Some 
articles of peace, some comprehensive set- 
tlement tolerable to all reasonable men, 
might surely be devised. It is certain 
that Knox, who hated Prelacy nearly as 
hotly as he hated Popery, did not view the 
scheme with a friendly eye; and Cecil, 
holding that Mary, Catholic-Protestant or 
Protestant-Catholic, would always be a 
menace to Elizabeth, was secretly hostile. 
The interview never took place; and as 
time wore on, the differences which had 
once been capable of peaceful adjustment, 
became emphasized and accentuated. 

Mary was not invited on her return to 
ratify the proceedings of the Parliament 
which had abolished the ancient Church. 
She had refused to do so before she left 
France; the Parliament of 1560, she al- 
leged, had neither been lawfully convened 
nor lawfully constituted. A compromise 
that left matters open for any subsequent 
change of circumstances was agreed to 
with apparent unanimity. The proclama- 
tion of 25th August, 1561, was probably 
drawn by Maitland. It provided that the 
form of religion presently “standing,” 
should in the mean time be continued. 
The final settlement was purposely de- 
layed. The proclamation was substantially 
a declaration that the whole religious 
state was provisional. This was exactly 
what Maitland in the interests of a com- 
prehensive pacification must have desired. 
There was at least no legislative bar to 
union; a truce had been proclaimed ; and 
when passion had cooled and prejudices 
had been conciliated, union might come. 

I am aware that this view of Maitland’s 
ecclesiastical policy is somewhat unusual. 
But I believe it to be in accordance with 
the facts which have been recorded, not 
by ecclesiastical historians only, but by 
contemporary writers whose fairness and 
impartiality are undoubted. To a consec- 
utive narrative of these facts —the inci- 
dents of the struggle between Maitland’s 
policy of peace and Knox’s policy of exas- 
peration — I must now address myself. 

The objects then of Maitland’s policy 
were: (I.) To prevent Scottish Protes- 
tantism from assuming a form that would 
make an accord with Elizabeth and En- 
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glish Protestantism impossible. (II.) To 
bring the queens together, with the view 
of concluding a comprehensive religious 
peace between the two nations on a rea- 
sonable basis. (III.) To dissuade the 
preachers from presenting such a carica- 
ture of Protestantism to Mary as might 
confirm her attachment to Catholicism 
and increase the difficulties of an accord. 
(1V.) To restrain the extravagant preten- 
sions of the preachers, whose doctrines of 
spiritual independence and spiritual su- 
premacy were incompatible, in his view, 
with the maintenance of civil authority 
and orderly government. 

I, It is known that the Confession of 
Faith, before it was ratified by the Estates, 
had been submitted to Maitland and the 
Lord James for revision. They had to- 
gether gone over it; they had modified 
the severity of its language ; and they had 
deleted one whole chapter — on the duty of 
subjects to the civil power — which would 
certainly have proved distasteful to Eliz- 
abeth. But Maitland and Randolph were 
obviously extremely doubtful whether 
even the revised version would be accept- 
able at Westminster. “If my poor advice 
might have been heard,” the English 
envoy was careful to explain to Cecil, 
“touching the Confession of Faith, it 
should not so soon have come into the 
light. God hath sent it better success for 
the confirmation thereof than was looked 
for; it passed men’s expectations to see 
it pass in such sort as it did. Before that 
it was published and many words spoken 
of it, it was presented unto certain of the 
lords to see their judgment. It was com- 
mitted unto the Lord of Lethington and 
the sub-prior to be examined. Though 
they could not reprove the doctrine, yet 
did they mitigate the austerity of many 
words and sentences which sounded to 
proceed rather of some evil-conceived 
opinion than of any sound judgment. 
The author of the work had also put in 
his treatise a title or chapter of the obe- 
dience or disobedience that subjects owe 
unto their magistrates, that contained little 
less matter in few words than hath been 
otherwise written more at large. The 
surveyors of this work thought it to be an 
unfit matter to be treated at that time, and 
so gave their advice to have it out.” A 
week later Maitland wrote to Cecil to the 
same effect. It was not yet too late, he 
added, to amend any article that Elizabeth 
might hold to be amiss. “If there be 
anything in the Confession of our Faith 
which you mislike, I would be glad to 
know it, that upon the advertisement it 
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may rather be changed (if the matter will 
so permit), or at least in some thing qual- 
ified, to the contentation of those who 
otherways might be offended.” The 
Confession, however, was a difficult work 
to recast; it hung together with logical 
tenacity; if one brick was dislodged, 
the whole structure might be imperilled. 
Granting the fundamental assumption of 
its compilers, there was no road by which 
the conclusion at which they arrived — 
“ And therefore we utterly abhor the blas- 
phemy of them that affirm that men who 
live according to equitie and justice shall 
be saved” —could be avoided.’ The 
Scottish Pharisee who held that he was 
not as other men — “ We are the only part 
of your people that truly fear God ” — was 
proud of his isolation. ‘“ As touching the 
doctrine taught by our ministers, and as 
touching the administration of Sacraments 
used in our churches, we are bold toaffirm 
that there is no realm this day upon the 
face of the earth, that hath them in greater 
purity; yea (we mon speak the truth 
whomsoever we offend), there is none that 
hath them in tue like purity. For all 
others retain in their churches, and the 
ministers thereof, some footsteps of Anti- 
christ and some dregs of Papistrie; but 
we have no thing within our churches that 
ever flowed from that Man of Sin.” TZhey, 
at least, had made no pact with Satan; 
in Scotland, if néwhere else, ‘Christ’s 
religion had been established de novo.” 
In the remarkable letter addressed in De- 
cember, 1566, on behalf of the General 
Assembly to the bishops and pastors of 
the Church of England, Knox (who was 
the penman) tried hard to be civil, if not 
friendly ; but by the time he had finished, 
the English bishops and pastors had been 
roundly told that they still flaunted in 
“ Romish rags.” “Ifthese have been the 
badges of idolaters in the very act of their 
idolatry, what hath the preacher of Chris- 
tian liberty, and open rebuker of all su- 
perstition, to do with the dregs of that 
Romish beast? — yea, what is he that 
ought not to fear, either to take in his 
hand or his forehead the print and mark 
of that odious beast?” “All that are in 
civil authority,” he continued in his char- 
acteristic vein, “ have not the light of God 
shining before their eyes in their statutes 
and commandments, but their affections 
savor over much of the earth and of 
worldly wisdom; and therefore we think 
you should boldly opone yourself not only 
to all that power that will or daur extol 
the self against God, but also against all! 
such as daur burthen the consciences of 
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the faithful, further than God hath bur- 
thened them by His own Word.” This 
characteristic epistle throws considerable 
light upon Knox’s tactics. In England, 
where the Puritans were still few in num- 
ber, the Reformer was content to plead 
for toleration: “Ye cannot be ignorant 
how tender a thing the conscience of man 
is;” but the moment the border was 
crossed, dissent, however conscientious, 
was to be rigidly repressed. When the 
people of God were in a minority, it was 
the duty and privilege of the idolatrous 
ruler to respect the principle of religious 
liberty ; but whenever the people of God 
were in a majority they were bound to ex- 
ecute God’s justice against the idolater. 
Who, then, were the people of God? 
Knox had no difficulty in answering the 
question: the Church of Scotland was 
pure; all others had some “footsteps of 
Antichrist and some dregs of Papistrie.” 
The letter to the Church of England was 
an official document, in which a show of 
courtesy was preserved; the true feeling 
of the preachers was perhaps more nearly 
expressed in that letter of Goodman’s to 
Cecil, in which he exhorts him to abolish 
‘all the relics of superstition and idolatry, 
which, to the grief of the godly, are still 
retained in England, and not to suffer the 
bloody Bishops and known murderers of 
God’s people to live, on whom God hath 
expressly pronounced the sentence of 
death, for the execution of which He hath 
committed the sword into your hands.” 
Any compromise between the prophet 
who had been admitted, as he believed, to 
the most intimate counsels of the Eternal, 
and the Papist, the Prelatist, and the Ana- 
baptist, was not to be expected; but for 
several years after Mary’s return, Knox 
did not represent the governing power in 
Scotland. Moray had been won over by 
Maitland, and the proclamation of 25th 
August, 1561, was the official declaration 
of the policy which they had resolved to 
adopt. The significance of a declaration 
which was bitterly resented by Knox and 
the extreme Calvinistic faction, has not 
been sufficiently appreciated, and its lan- 
guage deserves careful study. Recogniz- 
ing the great inconvenience that might 
arise through the division and difference 
in matters of religion which her Majesty 
is most desirous to pacify by “ ane good 
ordour” to the honor of God and the 
tranquillity of her realm, and “ means to 
take the same by advice of her Estates as 
soon as conveniently may be,” it enjoined 
all good citizens (in the mean time, until 





the Estates of the realm may be assem- 
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bled, and her Majesty has taken a final 
order by their advice and public consent, 
which her Majesty hopes shall be ¢0 the 
contentment of the whole nation) to make 
no alteration or innovation of the form of 
religion * publickly and universallie stand- 
ing at her Majesty’s arrival.” This proc- 
lamation, which was more than once 
repeated during Mary’s reign, was the 
provisional charter of Protestantism in 
Scotland. The leaders of the moderate 
party did not desire any more explicit 
declaration ; and, in spite of the urgency 
of the Kirk, declined to move on the line 
of further definition. The indisposition 
of the lay lords of the congregation was 
attributed by the preachers to a selfish 
regard for their own convenience; Mo- 
ray, for instance, would not support the 
proposal, because he was waiting for the 
Parliamentary ratification of his earldom. 
But, if I am not mistaken, the delay is 
mainly attributable to Maitland’s resolve 
that when the time for union with England 
arrived, union should not be rendered 
more difficult by any legislative impedi- 
ments. If peace with Elizabeth and the 
English Church could only be concluded 
on a broader and more Catholic basis than 
the Confession of Faith supplied, the Con- 
fession of Faith, as the act of a Convention 
which had neither been duly summoned 
nor legally constituted, could be quietly 
set aside. 

II. This explanation of Maitland’s atti- 
tude is confirmed, I think, by the extreme 
anxiety which he manifested to bring 
about an interview between Elizabeth and 
Mary. Many subjects, other than reli- 
gion, as we shall see in the next paper, 
would have come to be discussed at their 
meeting; but the resolution of “ the reli- 
gious difficulty ” would have been among 
the earliest. It was obvious to Maitland 
that unless some basis of reconciliation 
could be found, Mary’s position must be- 
come critical, if not untenable. A Catho- 
lic queen among a people obstinately 
Protestant had an arduous enough part 
to play; but a Catholic queen in Scot- 
land and a Protestant queen in England 
was a political embarrassment which, as 
Europe then stood, would not admit of 
amicable adjustment. Maitland from an 
early date had appreciated the difficulties 
of the situation; and when, on Eliza- 
beth’s rejection of Arran, the nation as 
one man went over to Mary, he continued 
to maintain that a cordial union with En- 
gland was the only admissible solution. 
The scene in the council chamber on that 
occasion has been vividly described by 
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Randolph. The secretary stood almost 
alone. “If ever at any time the Lord of 
Lethington did show the excellence of 
his wit, his love to his country, his affec- 
tion and good will towards us, he did that 
day in them all more than could be 
thought to be in any one man.” Whenon 
Mary’s return Maitland became her min- 
ister, it is plain that he was still firmly 
convinced that a close alliance with En- 
gland, a perfect understanding with Eliz- 
abeth, was the one safe and practicable 
policy. Of this policy Mary appears en- 
tirely to have approved. She put herself 
in his hands; he became “the whole 
guider of her affairs.” “ His advice is 
followed more than any others.” We 
must remember, therefore, when we read 
the letters in which he expresses the ut- 
most confidence that were the queens to 
meet a religious accord might be brought 
about, that Lethington was at the time the 
queen’s most intimate and trusted adviser. 
If any one in Scotland knew what Mary’s 
real sentiments were, Maitland did. Nor 
was he singular in his confidence —the 
wary Randolph, for instance, was quite as 
sanguine of a successful issue. Cecil’s 
envoy employs the Puritanic phraseology 
of his faction, but his meaning is clear 
enough. ‘“ Your Grace shall know by the 
Lord of Ledington sent unto your Majesty 
from the queen’s Grace his sovereign, her 
Grace’s mind more amply than ever I 
spake of it or can now write. By whom I 
am also required to signify unto your Maj- 
esty the continuance of her good will, the 
desire she hath to see your Majesty, how 
loth she would be that your two Majesties 
should not come unto the perfect point of 
your desires to live in perpetual peace and 
amity. The ways and means thereunto 
shall be opened unto your Majesty at this 
present [that is, by Lethington]. The de- 
sire of all godly thereunto is such as with- 
out that they see no way to a happy cr 
contented life. The hope they have that 
your Majesty shall be the instrument to 
convert their sovereign to Christ and 
knowledge of His true Word, causeth them 
to wish above measure that your Majes- 
ties may see the one the other.” Both 
Maitland and Randolph were men who, 
in such ticklish negotiations, were consti- 
tutionally cautious; and Maitland, more- 
over, was decidedly of opinion that the 
meeting, if it led to no settlement, would 
be worse than useless ; failing to remove, 
it would increase the unkindness. But he 
appears to have had no doubt that by judi- 
cious address a religious accord could be 
brought about. “ The queen my mistress 
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doth so gently behave herself in every 
behalf as reasonably we can require. If 
anything be amiss, the fault is rather in 
ourselves. You know the vehemency of 
Mr. Knox’s spirit, which cannot be bri- 
dled, and yet doth sometimes utter such 
sentences as cannot be digested by a weak 
stomach. I would wish he would deal 
with her more gently, being a young prin- 
cess unpersuaded. For this I am ac- 
counted to be too politic; but surely, in 
her comporting with him, she doth declare 
a wisdom far exceeding her age. God 
grant her the assistance of his spirit. 
Surely I see in her a good towardness, and 
think that the queen your sovereign shall 
be able to do much with her in religion if 
they once enter.in a good familiarity.” 
Nor, when weighing the evidence, is it 
unimportant to notice that the mere sus- 
picion that Mary might be won over to 
Anglicanism infuriated Knox. “ The little 
bruit,” Randolph wrote, “that hath been 
here of late, that the Queen is advised by 
the Cardinal to embrace the religion of 
England, maketh them now almost wild — 
of the which (religion) they both say and 
preach that it is little better than when it 
was at the worst. I have not so amply 
conferred with Mr. Knox on these matters 
as shortly I must, who upon Sunday last 
gave the cross and the candle such a wipe, 
that as wise and learned as himself wished 
him to have held his peace.” 

It may be argued indeed that it was 
extremely unlikely that Mary would de- 
sert the faith in which she was educated, 
and to which she was passionately at- 
tached. Itis true that at a later period, 
as was natural, and indeed inevitable, her 
fidelity to the Catholic Church became a 
proverb. The world had been very har 
to her; yet when the rest of the world had 
deserted her, the Catholic Church had re- 
mained true. She had been bitterly per- 
secuted, and persecution bore its usual 
fruit. She was driven into an ardor of 
piety alike by gratitude and resentment. 
But the evidence that she was an ardent 
or scrupulous Catholic when she first 
came to Scotland is very meagre. © “ The 
queen,” Throckmorton wrote soon after 
her arrival, “quietly tolerates the Re- 
formed religion, who is thought to be no 
more devout towards Rome than for the 
contentation of her uncles.” This was the 
common impression; and it appears to 
have been well grounded. Men like Mait- 
land and Randolph and Throckmorton 
were not easily misled; yet these acute 
observers appear to have entertained no 
doubt that Mary’s courteous bearing to the 








dignitaries of her Church, and consistent 
defence of the rights of her co-religionists, 
did not imply any fanatical attachment to 
the doctrine or ceremonies of Rome. She 
may have deceived them, of course; but 
the charge of inveterate bad faith, so far 
as I am able to form an opinion, cannot be 
substantiated. In all her controversies 
with Knox she was perilously outspoken. 
No doubt he tried her patience severely ; 
and, irritated by his confident pertinacity 
and arrogant masterfulness, she may have 
said more than she meant to say — more 
than she said to Maitland or Randolph. 
It was natural indeed that a woman whose 
relations were mainly Catholic should be 
reluctant to separate herself from them. 
She desired, of course, to stand well with 
her uncies and with France. She needed 
allies ; yet in the confused political state 
of Europe it might chance, should she 
incur their displeasure, that she would find 
herself without a friend. The Catholic 
conspiracies in which she was said to have 
engaged were the inventions or exaggera- 
tions of a fanatical faction. The visit of 
a Catholic priest was magnified into trea- 
son to “* true religion.” Unless she joined 
the Catholic league (of which there is ab- 
solutely nojproof), it cannot be fairly said 
that during her stay in Scotland she was 
implicated in any plot against Protestant- 
ism. On the other hand, it was very 
commonly believed that even her uncles 
(Elizabeth’s friendship being once assured) 
were willing that she should join the An- 
glican Church; and upon the whole, it 
rather appears that, but for the implacable 
animosity of the Calvinistic preachers, 
Maitland’s scheme of a religious peace 
might have succeeded — with incalculable 
advantage, it need not be added, to either 
nation. 

III. In Maitland’s letter of 25th Octo- 
ber, 1561, the earliest intimation of his 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of the 
extreme Protestant faction in their treat- 
ment of Mary is to be found. Knox had 
resolved that, so far as in him lay, the pol- 
icy of moderation, of conciliation, should 
be defeated. There could be no truce 
between the idolater and the people of 
God, between “the Roman harlot” and 
“the immaculate Spouse of Christ.” At 
whatever cost, Mary should learn the 
truth. On the Sunday following her re- 
turn, she heard in the courtyard of the 
palace, the gentlemen of Fife, with the 
Master of Lindsay at their head, clamoring 
against the mass. Notonly was the queen 
to be deprived of the most solemn sacra- 
ment of her Church, but the persons who 
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celebrated it were to be punished accord- 
ing to God’s law. “The idolater priest 
should die the death.” Knox passion- 
ately declared from the pulpit of St. 
Giles’s, that one:mass was more fearful to 
him than “ten thousand armed enemies 
‘anded in any part of the realm.” Arran 
protested against the proclamation of the 
25th August, on the ground that it might 
protect the queen’s Popish servants who 
went to mass against the penalties attach- 
ing to idolatry, — a protection which ought 
not to be afforded, he continued, “na mair 
nor gif they commit slauchter or murder, 
seeing that the one is meikle mair abomi- 
nable and odious in the sight of God than 
is the others.” A peculiar and ponderous 
vein of pleasantry characterized the enter- 
tainments provided for Mary by the Coun- 
cil when she entered the capital in state. 
Maitland was away —at Westminster on 
a mission to Elizabeth ; and the civic au- 
thorities appear to have taken advantage 
of his absence to introduce some humor- 
ous interludes of which the secretary of 
state might possibly have disapproved. 
“ Upon Tuesday last she made her entry. 
She dined in the castle. The first sight 
that she saw after she came out of the 
castle was a boy of six years of age, that 
came, as it were, from heaven out of a 
round globe, that presented unto her a 
Bible and psalter, and the keys of the 
gate. There, for the terrible signification 
of the vengeance of God upon idolatry, 
were burnt Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
in the time of the sacrifice. They were 
minded to have had a priest burned at the 
altar at the elevation ; the Earl of Huntly 
stayed that pageant.” When, a few days 
afterwards, Mary went to Perth and St. 
Andrews, a candle standing at her bedside 
set fire to the curtain. It was the judg- 
ment of God ; she had attended the Popish 
service in her progress, or, as the Reform- 
ers phrased it, “all which parts she pol- 
luted with her idolatry ;” and this was the 
appropriate punishment. “ Fire followed 
her very commonlie in that journey.” On 
her return to Edinburgh, she found that 
the magistrates had issued a proclamation 
by which drunkards, adulterers, Catholic 
priests, and other improper characters 
were banished from the town. “ The 
queen was very commovit” at the tenor 
of the order, and caused the provost and 
bailies to be removed from office. Knox’s 
indignation at the high-handed action of 
the court was unbounded. Yet no redress 
was to be had, “unless we would arm the 
hands of the people in whom abideth yet 
some spark of His fear;” for even the 
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Protestant nobles were ready to humor 
the queen ; “ the permission of that odious 
idol the mass, by such as have professed 
themselves enemies to the same, doth 
hourly threaten a sudden plague.” Leth- 
ington and the Lord James were mainly 
responsible for the backsliding of the no- 
bility, — “ the whole blame lieth upon ¢hezr 
necks.” The counsels of “ politick heads ” 
were scouted; the courtiers were told by 
the preachers that they had begun again 
“to shake bands with the devill:” Mait- 
land was “the father of all mischief;” 
and a storm of boisterous ridicule was di- 
rected against “him that hes the honor to 
be the Queen’s brother.” Idolatry, they 
declared, was never more prevalent in the 
realm. “And yet who guides the Queen 
and the Court? who but the Protestants? 
O horrible slanderers of God and of His 
holy Gospel! Better it were unto you 
plainly to renounce Jesus Christ than thus 
to mock His blessed Evangel.” 

A sermon by Knox was not unfrequently 
a great political event. His harsh sense 
was in the highest bursts of his oratory 
curiously blended with an emotional, if 
not imaginative, fervor, which appealed 
powerfully to the people. The sturdy and 
somewhat stolid envoy of Elizabeth bears 
emphatic testimony to its amazing force. 
“ Where your honor exhorteth us to stout- 
ness, I assure you the voice of one man is 
able in one hour to put more life in us 
than five hundred trumpets continually 
blustering in our ears.” But, after Mary’s 
return, the Reformer’s “thundering ser- 
mons” seem to have had less effect upon 
his hearers; the arrogance of his bearing, 
the violence of his invective, rejoiced his 
enemies and disturbed his friends. The 
queen, on the other hand, was studiously 
moderate. She pled for liberty of con- 
science, and liberty only ; and the nation 
began to recognize that the plea was not 
unreasonable. The picture of Mary strug- 
gling somewhat feebly and blindly on be- 
half of the principles of religious liberty 
against the stormy and insistent invective 
of the Reformer, has, it must be confessed, 
its touch of pathos and its touch of humor. 
“Mr. Knox spake upon Tuesday to the 
queen. He knocked so hastily upon her 
heart that he made her weep, as well you 
know there be of that sex that will do that 
as well for anger as for grief.” 

This was their first interview; and at 
this and subsequent meetings Knox found, 
to his surprise, that the queen’s spirit, in 
spite of her tears, was as little craven as 
his own, “If there be not in her a proud 
mind, a crafty wit, and ane indurat heart 
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against God and His truth, my judgment 
faileth me.” Whether he was right or 
wrong in his estimate of her character, he 
took care to inform her that the “first 
blast of the trumpet” had been primarily 
directed against the wicked Jezebel of 
England, and that personally he was pre- 
pared to recognize her authority, and to 
obey her commands in whatever was law- 
ful — “as weill content to live under your 
Grace, as Paul was to live under Nero,” 
—asomewhat equivocal compliment. But 
temporal rulers, he continued, were bound 
to submit themselves to the rule of the 
Church. Mary interrupted him. Which 
Church did he mean? “For my part,” 
she said, “I think the Kirk of Rome to 
be the true Kirk.” “ Your will is no rea- 
son,” Knox replied; “nor will your judg- 
ment make that Roman harlot to be the 
true spouse of Christ.” “ My conscience,” 
said Mary, “persuadeth me not so.” 
*“ Conscience!” exclaimed Knox, “con- 
science requireth knowledge, which I fear 
ye want.” “TI have both heard and read,” 
said Mary. “So did the Jews,” was the 
reply —“ the Jews who crucified Christ.” 
“You interpret Scripture,” Mary retorted, 
“after one manner, the pope and cardinals 
after another; whom shall I believe, or 
who shall be judge?” “Ye shall believe 
God,” Knox replied, “that plainly speak- 
eth in His Word; and further than the 
Word teaches you, ye neither shall believe 
the one nor the other. The Word of God 
is plain; and if there appear any obscu- 
rity in one place, the Holy Ghost, which is 
never contrarious to Himself, explains the 
same more clearly in other places; so that 
there can remain no doubt but unto such 
as obstinately remain ignorant.” 

A sermon directed against the queen’s 
dancing was the occasion of the second 
interview. The most innocent sports were 
denounced by the Reformers; yet it was 
with difficulty that the affections of “the 
rascal multitude ” were diverted from their 
Robin Hoods and Little Johns, their Ab- 
bots of Unreason and Queens of May; 
and it needed half a century of Caivinistic 
rule to reconcile the mass of the people to 
a prohibition which had been, from the 
first, the cause of constant heartburning. 
The Queen’s dancing, as we have seen, 
did not escape their censure. “In pres- 
ence of the Council, she kept herself very 
grave; but how soon that ever her French 
fillocks, fiddlers, and others of that band 
got the house alone, there micht be seen 
skipping not very comely for honest wom- 
en.” But the dancing in which Mary in- 





dulged during the early days of Decem- 
ber, 1562, was particularly reprehensible, 
“Sbe danced excessively till after mid- 
night, because that she had received let- 
ters that persecution was again begun ia 
France.” So taking for his text, “ And 
now understand, O ye kings, and he 
learned, ye that judge the earth,” Knox 
began to tax, as he admits, “the igno- 
rance, vanity, and despite of princes 
against all virtue.” Next morning Mary 
sent for her censor, and inquired if it was 
true, as she had been informed, that he 
had travailed to bring her into the con- 
tempt of her people. Knox denied that 
he had done so; the queen had been mis- 
informed ; he had merely said that rulers 
who danced as the Philistines danced 
would receive the reward of dancers, “ and 
that will be drunk in hell, for God will not 
always afflict his people, neither yet will 
He always wink at the tyranny of tyrants, 
If any man, madam,” he continued, “ will 
say that I spack mair, let him presently 
accuse me.” Mary naturally enough re- 
plied that the words as reported by him- 
self were “sharp eneuch,” but did not 
press him further. 

They met again at Lochleven Castle in 
1563. Mary had failed, he contended, to 
put in force the laws against the celebra- 
tion of the mass; and when rulers failed 
to use the sword of justice against idola- 
ters, the right of their subjects to take it 
in hand themselves could not be gainsaid. 
“ The examples are evident; for Samuel 
feared not to slay Agag, the fat and deli- 
cate king of Amaleck, whom King Saul 
had saved; neither spared Elias Jesabel’s 
false prophets, and Baal’s priests, albeit 
that King Achab was present.” Mary, 
after a few more Old Testament prece- 
dents illustrative of Jewish justice had 
been produced, adroitly contrived to turn 
the conversation to other subjects, Alex- 
ander Gordon, Ruthven, Lethington, the 
Argylis. Ruthven, she complained, had 
been lately placed on the Privy Council, 
and Ruthven she cordially disliked. 
“Whom doth your Majesty blame?” Knox 
asked. “ Lethington,” she answered. But 
Maitland was in France at the time, and 
Knox not ungenerously declined to assail 
his absent rival. “That man is absent 
for the present, madame, and therefore 
will I say nocht against him.” Knox ap- 
pears to have lodged at Kinross; for the 
conversation which had been carried on in 
the castle the night before, was resumed 
next morning on the Hawking Hill to the 
west of the town; — where her attendants 
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with horse and hawk and hound were wait- 
ing the signal to start. 

As time wore on, the irritation in- 
creased. Moray, the Master of Maxwell, 
all those of the lay lords, except Glencairn, 
who had been the pillars of the infant 
Church, one by one deserted Knox, and 
went over to the faction that Maitland led. 
The insoient personalities in which the 
preachers indulged were more than the 
nobles could stomach. The “supplica- 
tions ” of the General Assemblies had be- 
come thinly veiled incitements to sedition. 
The queen must put away “that idol and 
bastard service of God, the Messe,” “as 
well from herself as from all others within 
this realm;” and she was plainly told 
that, although nothing was more odious to 
them than tumults and domestic discord, 
yet would they attempt the uttermost be- 
fore they beheld with their own eyes the 
house of God demolished, “quhilk with 
travail and danger God hath within this 
realm erected by us.” If redress was not 
speedily afforded, they were assured that 
God’s hand would not long spare in his 
anger “to strike the head and the tail; 
the inobedient prince and the sinful peo- 
ple.” Lethington, among others, having 
taken exception to the form as well as 
the substance of the address (“* For who 
ever saw it written to a prince that God 
would strike the head and the tail?”), 
Knox promptly rejoined “ that the prophet 
Esaias used such manner of speaking; 
and there was no doubt he was weill ac- 
quainted in the Court ; for it was supposed 
he was of the king’s stock.” His answer 
to the suggestion that a complaint might 
be preferred against any person who was 
guilty of a contravention of the law, was 
happier and more pointed. The sheep, 
he said, might as well complain to the 
wolf. ‘If the sheep shall complain to the 
wolf that the wolves and whelps has de- 
voured their lambs, the complainer may 
stand in danger; but the offender, we 
feare, shall have liberty to hunt after the 
prey.” Lethington, it is added, consid- 
ered such comparisons —the queen hav- 
ing shown no desire or inclination to 
establish Papistry — “ veray unsaverie ;” 
and the Assembly appear to have agreed 
with him; for the supplication, Knox adds, 
“‘ was given to be reformed as Lethington’s 
wisdom thought best. And in very deed 
he framed it so, that when it was delivered, 
and she had read somewhat of it, she said, 
‘Here are many fair words ; I cannot tell 
what the hearts are.’ And so, for our 
painted oratory, we were termed the next 
name to flatterers and dissemblers.” 








From The National Review. 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF BULGARIA, 

Tue Bulgarian difficulty, which has for 
so long occupied the attention of Europe, 
and which will in all probability continue 
to tax the resources of diplomacy for some 
time to come, is on the whole a question 
of simple character, and one which can be 
stated in a very few words. 

The point, and the whole point, is 
whether Bulgaria shall be permitted to 
form her own government, and elect her 
own prince — in a word, to exist as an in- 
dependent nation —or whether the czar, 
with the consent of Europe, shall force 
his own satrap upon her, impose his own 
rule, and transform newly liberated Bul- 
garia into a Russian province. 

It was partly in order to form an opinion 
upon this question that I paid a somewhat 
lengthy visit to Bulgaria in the autumn, 
and I cannot but think that all unpreju- 
diced judges would arrive at the same 
conclusion as myself, viz., that the ques- 
tion should be decided in favor of the 
Bulgarians. 

If there is one thing more than another 
that will strike a stranger in Bulgaria, it 
is the detestation which is now openly 
expressed all over the country for the 
so-called Liberators. Perhaps, consider- 
ing the way in which the Bulgarians have 
been treated by Russia, this ought not to 
excite much surprise ; but what is indeed 
astonishing is that Russian policy should 
have been conducted in such a way as to 
estrange a people who belong to the same 
race, speak the same language, and pro- 
fess the same religion, and effectually to 
destroy all former influence in the country 
in the space of a few years. With the 
exception, perhaps, of some ardent Rus- 
sophils in England, there are now, it may 
be assumed, few people who are under any 
illusion as to the reasons why the war of 
1877 was fought; the Bulgarians, at any 
rate, were very soon undeceived on the 
subject, and it is because they have real- 
ized that a free Bulgaria was only intended 
for a Russian advanced post on the road 
to Constantinople, that they are now taxed 
with the basest ingratitude towards that 
power. Itis perfectly true that the Bul- 
garians owe their liberation principally to 
Russian efforts ; but the contention of the 
latter, that this service alone constitutes a 
claim to eternal gratitude and submission, 
is as though the fact of having once ren- 
| dered some pecuniary assistance entitled 
one to live at a friend’s expense for life. 
| The friends of Russia in Bulgaria have 
!now practically disappeared; while the 
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policy of brutal interference, and the 
scarcely veiled intention’ of crushing out 
the national idea of independence, have 
borne fruit, and obliterated whatever 
feelings of gratitude may originally have 
existed. 

I arrived in September at Sofia, soon 
after Prince Ferdinand’s assumption of 
power, at a moment when every one, ex- 
cept the Bulgarians, was convinced that 
his stay in the country would not last more 
than a few weeks. There is apparently 
considerable misapprehension in England, 
and indeed in Europe generally, with re- 
spect’ to the character of this prince. 
Prince Ferdinand is generally described 
as a frivolous youth, addicted to the wear- 
ing of jewellery, and without any sense of 
the responsibility incurred by the accept- 
ance of his dangerous trust. During my 
stay in the capital, various opportunities 
were afforded me for testing the correct- 
ness of this opinion, and I was able to 
satisfy myself that this estimate of his 
capacity is a fallacious one. Prince Fer- 
dinand is, on the contrary, a highly edu- 
cated, modest, and intelligent man, under 
no illusions as to the difficulties of his 
position, and fully resolved to do his duty 
by his new subjects to the best of his abil- 
ity. It cannot be denied that up till now 
there has been no trace of his hand.in the 
administration of affairs; but it is doubt- 
ful whether a man of marked individuality 
would have been equally suitable, and 
Prince Ferdinand, in allowing himself to 
be guided by the able and patriotic minis- 
ters now in office, probably gives a con- 
vincing proof of his good sense. Why, 
however, it may be asked, was it necessary 
to invite him to Bulgaria at all, seeing that 
since the fall of Prince Alexander the 
country was governed more or less satis- 
factorily by a regency? The answer to 
this is that in a young State like Bulgaria, 
where intrigues are rife and political jeal- 
ousies easily excited, it is found to be 
absolutely indispensable that one man, 
nominally at any rate, shou!d be at the head 
of the government. It was realized that, 
in order to prevent serious internal diffi- 
culties, a prince must be acquired some- 
how; the choice of the nation fell upon 
Prince Ferdinand, and he responded favor- 
ably to the invitation. It is even at the 
present critical moment highly doubtful 
whether any Bulgarians could be found, 
with the exception of political refugees, 
who would urge his withdrawal from the 
country. 

When it was announced that the Bulga- 
rians had actually had the audacity to elect 
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their own prince, and that Prince Ferdi- 
nand was on his way to Sofia, it was almost 
universally believed that he was going 
there as the nominee of one of the great 
powers. This I believe to be a mistaken 
impression. It is just possible that Aus- 
tria, sub rosd, may have given him some 
encouragement, but if so it was encour- 
agement of an imperceptible character ; 
and since the prince’s assumption of 
power the Austrian agent at Sofia has 
maintained a similar attitude to that of the 
other representatives, who, while refusing 
to recognize the prince, hold official inter- 
course with the ministers responsible to 
him. Surely it is time this solemn farce 
should cease; no real reason has ever 
been urged against the recognition of 
Prince Ferdinand, except the Russian con- 
tention that the general election of the 
Great Sobranje last year was illegal, on 
account of intimidation and the employ- 
ment of force. The idea of Russia de- 
nouncing an election for suppression of 
freedcm of speech is almost sublime in its 
audacity ; but, in spite of the transparent 
hypocrisy of the objection, it has served 
its purpose. When Prince Dondoukoff 
Korsakoff, the framer of the Tirnova Con- 
stitution, was given to understand that the 
honor of becoming the first prince of Bul- 
garia would not fall to him, he is reported 
to have declared that, in that case, he 
would elaborate a constitution which 
would make it impossible for any one else 
to govern with success. The fact is that 
universal suffrage, and an electoral sys- 
tem by which a deputy is returned for 
every ten thousand inhabitants, and for 
every five thousand in the event of a Great 
Sobranje election, is little short of an ab- 
surdity for so young a country as Bulga- 
ria. There is, therefore, nothing surpris- 
ing in the fact that elections there should 
be marked by what may euphemistically 
be termed irregularities. I witnessed the 
election which took place in October last, 
and feel bound to admit that some of the 
proceedings were calculated to draw tears 
of blood from British Radicals of a senti- 
mental disposition; but though serious 
disorders took place during the general 
election of last year, they were largely due 
to the extraordinary conduct of General 
Kaulbars, who took part in the contest as 
the czar’s election agent, and played the 
part of agent provocateur with conspicu- 
ous success. 

If, however, the action of Russia in 
steadfastly refusing to recognize the exist- 
ing state of things in Bulgaria has been 
brutal in its frankness, it possesses, at all 
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events, the merit of being intelligible, 
whereas the policy of the other powers 
cannot be characterized as otherwise than 
pusillanimous. The French policy, for 
instance, which consists in blindly follow- 
ing the lead of Russia, is well worthy 
of the republic; bold and spirited with 
Tunis and Madagascar, and cringing 
where Germany or German rights are con- 
cerned. The latter power, having no in- 
terests in Bulgaria, must be considered as 
exercising an unfriendly influence. All 
the Machiavellian schemes with which 
Prince Bismarck is credited amount to 
this: to secure his country from a com- 
bined attack by France and Russia. Un- 
der the circumstances, he is not indisposed 
to see the latter well occupied in south- 
eastern Europe, and he has, indeed, always 
maintained that Bulgaria lies within the 
sphere of Russian influence, while no 
sentimental considerations about “infant 
liberties” in the Balkan Peninsula are 
likely to carry much weight with him. 
England, Austria, and Italy represent the 
three friendly powers; of these, Italy, full 
of new-born zeal for democratic countries, 
confines herself to vague expressions of 
sympathy ; while the two former pursue a 
policy of masterly inactivity. It must be 
obvious, however, that Austria, at any 
rate, will have to do something more than 
pursue a policy of masterly inactivity, 
should the czar ever make an effort to 
regain his lost ascendancy over Bulgaria; 
and although Austrian statesmen occa- 
sionally endeavor to persuade the world 
that what occurs in Bulgaria is a matter 
of supreme indifference to them, these 
utterances may be taken for what they are 
worth. There remains the Porte. The 
position of the Turk is, as usual, a singu- 
Jarly unpleasant one. On the present oc- 
casion he is made to pose as the champion 
of the Berlin Treaty; and the appearance 
of the Sublime Porte as the inflexible 
guardian of treaty rights is only one de- 
gree less ludicrous than the r6/e of Russia 
as the supporter of free speech. All the 
Bulgarian politicians with whom I con- 
versed asserted that they bore no ill-will 
against the Turks, whom they represent 
as anxious to be friendly, but compelled 
by the exigencies of their case to actina 
hostile manner. The reason of this is not 
far to seek. Whatever disappointment 
the Russians may have experienced in the 
results of the war of 1877, they have at 
least succeeded in getting a firmer grip of 
the authorities at Constantinople. When- 
ever the occasion requires, there are any 
number of opportunities for putting the 








screw on the unfortunate sultan. The 
non-payment of the war indemnity, for 
instance, forms a standing pretext for in- 
terference ; and as there is no possibility of 
resisting any demands, the czar’s wishes, 
as intimated by the Russian ambassador, 
must perforce be acted upon. 

When, therefore, it was represented to 
the Porte, in the usual manner, that it was 
desirable that the sultan should come for- 
ward as the champion of the Berlin Treaty, 
with reference to Bulgarian affairs, there 
was nothing for it but to act accordingly. 
This apparently hostile attitude of the 
Turks towards Bulgaria is not calculated 
to deceive any one. The fact is, that 
since the declaration of the union, two 
years ago, the Turks have completely 
abandoned all hope of re-establishing their 
influence over any part of Bulgaria, and, 
having once realized this unpalatable 
truth, they now recognize that a strong 
and united Bulgaria is a protection rather 
than a menace to their decaying empire. 
When, therefore, we hear that Russia and 
the Porte have made a joint representa- 
tion, or that they propose sending com- 
missioners to Sofia, to report upon the 
situation and concert measures for the 
restoration of order, it may be taken for 
granted that one power, at any rate, is not 
in earnest and has no desire to do any- 
thing of the kind. It is quite certain that, 
should Russia succeed in forcing the 
Porte to send a special representative, 
with the object of turning Prince Ferdi- 
nand out of the country, no attention what- 
ever will be paid to his demands, should 
he even be permitted to enter the princi- 
pality. 

There are, however, a number of per- 
sons, especially in England, who believe 
that a free and independent Bulgaria will 
never exist until Prince Alexander is re- 
instated at the head of affairs. I ques- 
tioned many persons on this point when 
in the country, and heard nothing to war- 
rant this belief. That Prince Alexander 
possesses many excellent and admirable 
qualities is, no doubt, perfectly true; but 
the theory that he alone is qualified to 
represent the Bulgarian national idea is 
one which can only be entertained by 
those who have been under the influence 
of his well-known personal charm. En- 
thusiastic admirers of this unlucky prince 
have written to prove that with his abdi- 
cation disappeared the last hope of inde- 
pendence, and they endeavored to show 
that the fortunes of the country were so 
bound up with its ruler, that nothing short 
of political ruin could overtake Bulgaria. 
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This, it should be clearly understood, is 
far from being the case; and when the 
Bulgarians are reproached with ingratitude 
towards Prince Alexander, it is as well to 
consider the question in a practical and 
dispassionate manner. There can be no 
doubt that the Bulgarians owe Prince 
Alexander a deep debt of gratitude. Up 
to a certain unfortunate episode, he was 
decidedly the most interesting and sympa- 
thetic figure amongst the sovereigns of 
Europe. There is much, indeed, of ro- 
mance in the career of this young German 
officer, summoned to govern an alien race, 
and proving not only a capable ruler, but 
a brave and victorious general; the bril- 
liant successes of Prince Alexander, how- 
ever, should not blind us to his errors. 
Now it cannot be pointed out too clearly 
that if Prince Alexander is no longer at 
the head of affairs, it is partly his own 
fault ; it is true that he struggled heroic- 
ally for a long time against the persecu- 
tions to which he was subjected, but at 
the most critical moment he collapsed. 
The abject telegram which, in an unfortu- 
nate .moment, he allowed himself to be 
persuaded to send to the czar, would pos- 
sibly eventually have proved his ruin, had 
he decided to remain; but to stay was 
precisely what he could not be induced to 
do, in spite of the entreaties of his sub- 
jects. 

It is said that Prince Alexander, at the 
time of his abdication, was firmly con- 
vinced that the majority of his officers, 
and a large section of the population, were 
hostile to him; if so, he must have been 
greatly deceived, for it has since been 
conclusively proved that the persons con- 
cerned in the conspiracy were very few 
in number, and consisted either of officers 
and adventurers debauched (as Lord Salis- 
bury justly remarked) by foreign gold, or 
else ignorant cadets. I have met officers 
who took part in the kidnapping business 
as cadets, who assured me that they had 
not, at the time, the least idea of what 
they were doing. There was, in fact, 
nothing national or spontaneous about the 
conspiracy which overthrew Prince Alex- 
ander, and the reception accorded him on 
his return should alone have made this 
clear. 

Much can and should be forgiven any 
man who had passed through Prince Al- 
exander’s experiences; but, at the same 
time, it is impossible not to recognize the 
fact that the Bulgarians, at the risk of 
drawing upon themselves the vengeance 
of their implacable tyrant, were ready to 
stand by their prince in the hour of dan- 
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ger. If any further proof were needed of 
the loyalty shown to Prince Alexander by 
the great majority of the Bulgarian people, 
it is furnished by the fact that a second 
attempt was made to induce him to return, 
after it was discovered that the govern- 
ment of the regency could be carried on 
no longer. Itis to be presumed that on 
this occasion the prince made his return 
conditional upon such terms that the del- 
egates found themselves unable to accept 
them, and, accordingly, were forced to 
search for a new candidate. With the 
facts of this double refusal staring one in 
the face, it is hard to see why Prince 
Alexander should be considered as abso- 
lutely indispensable for the realization of 
the Bulgarian national idea; and it, there- 
fore, appears improbable that the present 
condition of affairs will be disturbed 
simply in order to replace one prince by 
another. Political gratitude is a fine 
thing in its way, but a practical apprecia- 
tion of national interests is better still. 
The Bulgarians are an essentially prac- 
tical people, and they, in all probability, 
are of opinion that a prince who accepts 
their offer unconditionally, and who has 
established himself more or less firmly in 
the country, is likely to be more useful to 
them than one who, whatever may have 
been his distinguished services in the 
past, has cut himself even temporarily 
adrift from his former subjects. For this 
reason, and also because his wealth is a 
powerful recommendation to an economi- 
cal people, it is still possible that Prince 
Ferdinand, in spite of the pressure brought 
to bear upon him from outside, may yet 
contrive to remain indefinitely in Bulgaria. 

It may, however, fairly be asked whether 
the history of Bulgaria since her creation 
shows that the people have proved them- 
selves fit for independence, and have 
earned the right to be treated indulgently 
by Europe. The answer to this is em- 
phatically, yes ; and it would be impossible 
for any one who visited the country to re- 
turn without having formed a high opinion 
of the sterling qualities of its inhabitants. 
The progress that this little State, the 
youngest in Europe, has made since her 
emancipation from Turkish rule is re- 
markable, not only for its steady advance, 
but for the fact that it has been made in 
the face of almost unparalleled difficulties ; 
it is, in fact, hard to realize that less than 
twelve years ago Bulgaria existed only as 
a geographical expression, and that it re- 
quired atrocities of the most sensational 
order to bring her case, and even her 
name, into notice. In the course of the 
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past two years Bulgaria has passed 
through two revolutions, a military revolt, 
and a war with a neighboring State. In- 
stead of weakening her, these events seem 
only to have strengthened and consoli- 
dated the national patriotic feeling. What 
other country can say so much? A well- 
known Servian statesman remarked to 
me, in the course of conversation, that 
the Bulgarians were the English of the 
Balkan Peninsula. Whether this be taken 
as a compliment or not to us, there can 
be little doubt that the Bulgarians possess 
the governing capacity in a conspicuous 
degree, and the principal members of the 
present government, for instance, such as 
M. Stambuloff, M. Stoiloff, M. Dimitroff 
(the prefect of the Philippopolis district), 
are men who would do credit to any coun- 
try. Of Bulgarian politicians the most 
prominent, as well as the most popular, is 
Stambuloff. It was Stambuloff who took 
the lead in inducing Prince Alexander to 
return after his abduction; it is he who is 
mainly responsible for the arrival of the 
present prince; and it is he who, by rea- 
son of his indomitable energy, eloquence, 
and courage, has now come to be regarded 
as the anti-Russian champion, and the 
representative, far excellence, of the na- 
tional idea. The power Stambuloff wields 
in the country, largely increased by the 
result of the late elections, would consti- 
tute a serious danger were there doubts as 
to his patriotism, which, so far, fortunately, 
is above suspicion. 

There are in Bulgaria, as elsewhere, 
politicians calling themselves Conserva- 
tives, Liberals, Radicals, etc, but except 
in the case of avowed partisans of Russia, 
like Zankoff, it is not clear what consti- 
tutes the points of difference ; for there is 
no division of classes, and, as yet, appar- 
ently no internal questions of importance. 
With regard to this question of opposition 
and parties, I asked every Bulgarian pol- 
itician I met to explain how it came to 
pass that there were more than two parties 
in existence, viz., a national party and a 
Russian party, and from none of them 


was I ever able to obtain a satisfactory | 
In an earlier part of this article | 


answer. 
I have alluded to the difficulty experienced 
in carrying on the government of Bulgaria 
in accordance with a constitution too ad- 
vanced for the condition of the country ; 
this would have proved a work of insur- 


mountable difficulty had it not been for the | 


sound common sense and practical char- 
acter of the people, and even though this 
is the case, it must be owned that, when 
thought necessary, the sacred constitution 


|is frequently violated with complete im- 
punity. Fortunately for themselves, the 
Bulgarians, unlike their neighbors, the 
Servians and Greeks, are not as a nation 
| afflicted with a perpetual craving for po- 
litical change; although the country is 
one of the most thoroughly democratic 
pattern, and every man is equal in prac- 
tice as well as in theory, the genius of the 
native is essentially Conservative. It is 
perhaps in Bulgaria that Lord Randolph 
Churchill would find the nearest approach 
to his long-sought-for Tory democracy. 

While ready to profit by the resources 
of amore advanced civilization, the Bul- 
garian objects hurriedly toadopt anything 
new until he is firmly convinced of its 
utility ; unlike the Servian or the Greek, 
he refuses to plunge headlong into a vor- 
tex of innovations, and it is entirely to 
this quality of caution that his well-known 
abhorrence of foreigners may be traced. 
This distrust of the foreigner has had, at 
least, one bad effect. In the pursuance of 
the policy of Bulgaria for the Bulgarians 
it was determined that the completion of 
the railway system should be left to an 
exclusively native company; and the re- 
sult has been that want of capital has de- 
layed what should have been concluded 
long ago. In excuse it may be urged that 
the spectacle of the Servians working for 
the benefit of the Hebrews of the Lander 
Bank was not encouraging; while the 
spirit of thrift which has enabled Bulgaria 
to get on hitherto without a foreign loan 
cannot be too highly commended. It 
must not be supposed, however, that be- 
cause the Bulgarians are cautious with 
regard to strangers, they are, therefore, 
churlish and unfriendly. A foreigner ar- 
riving with the intention of exploiting 
some industry or other would meet witha 
chilling reception; the traveller, on the 
other hand, will experience invariable 
courtesy. 

In estimating the results of Bulgarian 
rule, the condition and treatment of the 
Mussulman population form an important 
consideration, and may be taken as a fair 
test. The Mussulmans in Bulgaria num- 
ber, I believe, something like one-fifth of 
the entire population. The Sobranje 
contains a just proportion of Turkish 
deputies, while Mussulmans are subject 
to the conscription in the same way as the 
Christians. The Mussulman population 
is almost entirely agricultural, and owns 
{much of the best land in the country. 
lIt is alleged against their present rulers 
,that they have, in many instances, de- 
prived the Turks unjustly of their landed 
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property, and that they show undue sever- 
ity towards them in the collection of taxes. 
The latter accusation is unfounded, but 
in the former there is probably a good 
deal of truth. After the war of 1877 the 
unfortunate Turks, terrorized by the cru- 
elties inflicted upon them in the nature of 
reprisals, nearly all left the country ; and 
it was not in many cases until several 
years after, that, despairing of finding 
means of existence in Turkey, they ven- 
tured to return. In the mean while their 
properties had often been appropriated by 
the Bulgarians, and it is net unlikely that 
in many cases the compensation offered, 
if any, was ridiculously inadequate. 

Too much importance should not be at- 
tached to the continued emigration of the 
Turks from Bulgaria. Existence under 
an alien government must always be dis- 
tasteful to Mussulmans, while the agents 
of the Porte are perpetually engaged in 
the work of persuading those in Bulgaria 
to return to Turkey. If the latter were 
well-advised they would certainly stop 
where they are, for it must be generally 
recognized now that those who suffer 
most under Turkish rule are not the Chris- 
tian but the Mussulman inhabitants. At 
the present time the two races appear to 
live together in Bulgaria in perfect har- 
mony, while officials always express a high 
opinion of the excellent qualities and law- 
abiding character of the Turkish peasants, 
and assert that, far from wishing to drive 
them out of the country, their object is to 
induce them toremain. Prince Alexander 
always did his best to secure impartial 
treatment of all his subjects, and the pres- 
ent prince expressed to me his resolve to 
pay special attention to this question. On 
the whole, it may be taken for granted 
that the Mussulmans have little to com- 
plain of, and their conduct during the 
Servian war goes far to justify this view. 
On the outbreak of hostilities they freely 
offered their services, and fought side by 
side with their former foes in defence of 
their country. This circumstance alone 
shows that considerable progress must 
have been made in Bulgaria towards a 
reconciliation of the Christian and Ma- 
hommedan faiths. 

What, however, concerns Europe is not 
so much Bulgaria’s past as her future ; 
z.e., her relations with Russia, for she has 
nothing to fear from any other power, in 
spite of the recent wanton aggression 
made upon her by Servia. This war was 
practically an accident; the Servians, 
burning with military ardor, had resolved 
to wrest Old Servia from the Turks, and 





it was only the discovery that the latter 
were quite prepared for the fight that in- 
duced them to refrain. As. however, it 
seemed a pity that all this martial enthu- 
siasm should be wasted, an attack on Bul- 
garia was substituted for the original 
arrangement. The result was such as to 
make it evident that this experiment will 
not be tried again. The Bulgarians, with 
their usual common sense, recognized the 
absurdity of the whole business, and the 
two countries are now on the most friendly 
terms. Differences will undoubtedly arise 
in the future with Greece, but they are 
not likely to prove of an insurmountable 
character ; and it is from Russia, and Rus- 
sia alone, that the Bulgarians have any- 
thing to fear. 

Things have now gone so far that it is 
difficult to see how the czar can re-estab- 
lish his influence except by an occupation. 
Now if there is one thing more than an- 
other on which the vast majority of Bulga- 
rians are agreed, it is that a Russian 
occupation must be resisted by force. M. 


| Stambuloff, and all those who represent 


national and patriotic views, are most ex- 
plicit on this point, and there is every 
reason to believe that they are in earnest. 
Putting aside all sentimental considera- 
tions, is it probable that this crowning act 
of brutality on the part of Russia will be 
tamely acquiesced in by Europe? There 
are, fortunately for Bulgaria, other pow- 
ers deeply and vitally interested in this 
question. Foremost amongst these is 
Austria-Hungary ; and whatever amicable 
sentiments her ministers may occasionally 
express, it is quite certain that she cannot 
permit any great power to exercise a pre- 
ponderating influence over the Balkan 
Peninsula. The object of Austrian policy 
must necessarily be to encourage the de- 
velopment of the small States which have 
recently been created, and she probably 
would not view with dislike even the for- 
mation of a Balkan Federation. 

Whether the Austrians really desire an 
extension of territory in the peninsula is a 
doubtful point ; the advocates of a spirited 
foreign policy clamor for an advance to 
Salonica, and affect to consider this as an 
arrangement long since agreed upon; the 
opponents of this policy, on the other 
hand, are of opinion that the dual empire 
already occupies as much territory as can 
conveniently be managed, while the Hun- 
garians are exceedingly averse to any 
scheme which would increase the Slav 
element. On the whole it seems probable 
that the Hungarians will carry their point ; 
and as, fortunately, there is now no chance 
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of Austria and Russia arriving at an agree- 
ment with respect to a partition of the 
Balkan Peninsula, an occupation of Bul- 
garia would give the signal for the long- 
expected contest between the two empires. 
lt is hard to believe that, in view of the 
tremendous difficulties which must be en- 
countered, Russia will, with a light heart, 
embark upon this gigantic struggle. It 
seems, on the contrary, more probable 
that her activity will finda vent elsewhere, 
and that before long we may hear of 
movements either in central Asia or on the 
Armenian frontier. As, however, the per- 
sonal question has entered largely into the 
Bulgarian difficulty, it is possible that the 
czar, irresponsible and ill-informed, may 
suddenly resolve to cut the Gordian knot. 
Should he do so, disaster appears inevit- 
able. A Russian army of occupation 
would have to encounter, first the Bulga- 
rians, probably the Turks, and sooner or 
later the Austrians ; as a passage through 
Roumania would be refused, its communi- 
cations, necessarily by sea, would be at 
the mercy of our fleet, should we choose to 
intervene. The idea of British interven- 
tion on behalf of Bulgaria would raise a 
shriek of horror from nearly all Liberal, 
and from many Conservative politicians, 
but if the possession of Constantinople is 
still to be considered a matter of any im- 
portance to us, then England cannot afford 
to remain indifferent to the future of Bul- 
garia. 

Our interest is second only to that of 
Austria, and if the latter power has to bear 
the burden and heat of the day, we also 
may very possibly be called on to take 
some part in the struggle. After all, if 
we are destined to fight Russia, it will be 
better to do so in company with a power- 
ful ally than embark single-handed upon 
the contest, as so nearly occurred under a 
Jate Gladstone administration, Our inter- 
est is to encourage and foster the growth 
of a strong and united Bulgaria, which will 
act as an effective barrier to Russian ag- 
gression, and an opportunity for increasing 
both her power and her territory will occur 
before very long. 

Although the Turk has for some time 
ceased to be anything more than a géneur 
in Europe, a further partition of the Otto- 
man Empire in the near future is inevit- 
able. 

Assuming that he is permitted to remain 
at Constantinople, and perhaps Gallipoli, 
it is pretty certain that the Turk will have 
to part with the remainder of his Euro- 
pean possessions. Three nations, Greece, 
Servia, and Bulgaria, dividing his inherit- 
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ance in advance, all lay claim to Mace- 
donia. The Servians may, however, be 
dismissed from the calculation, for they 
will be forced to content themselves with 
a district adjoining their own frontier. 
The Greeks, who urge their cause with 
considerable bluster, base their claim upon 
ancient history and upon alleged numerical 
superiority. The first of these reasons is 
little short of absurdity, and the second is 
incorrect. There have been many dis- 
putes as to the proportion in which Greece 
and Bulgaria are represented in Macedo- 
nia, but the weight of evidence is decisively 
in favor of the latter. It is impossible to 
obtain strictly accurate statistics on the 
subject, but, according to the most trust- 
worthy authorities, there appear to be over 
one million Bulgarians, as against about 
sixty thousand Greeks. Obviously, there- 
fore, the Bulgarians will be entitled to 
claim the lion’s share of the spoil, and 
there is no reason why Greece should not 
be satisfied with an arrangement which 
gave her Salonica and the adjoining dis- 
trict. Both from motives of justice and 
expediency, it should be our policy to se- 
cure for Bulgaria as large an extension of 
territory as possible; a Bulgaria stretch- 
ing from the A2gean to the Black Sea, and 
comprising what is now the province of 
Adrianople, would form a guarantee of the 
surest kind for the maintenance of peace 
in the Balkan Peninsula, and an effective 
barrier against Russian aggression in 
south-eastern Europe. T. W. LEGH. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A NIGHT IN THE JUNGLE. 


“ THERE’S nothing else for it now; we 
must leave the dingheys behind and go on 
in the canoes.” Thus Easton, my com- 
panion, as he once more surveyed the 
rapids we had failed for the fifth time to 
pass in the heavy boats, and signed to the 
steersman of our craft to run it ashore. 

We were making our way to a spot on 
the banks of the lovely Salween River, 
whither news of a tiger had attracted us. 
The place was difficult to reach at all 
times, utterly inaccessible during the 
rains and for two months after their ces- 
sation, for the great rainfall in lower 
Burma swells the rivers to a height that 
is almost incredible. So the wild jungles 
| of the Tenasserim Yomas are seldom dis- 
| turbed by any but an occasional Karen 
| hunter, who might fire a shot from his 
| flint-lock perhaps once in ten days. 
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Now, in December, the swollen river 
had fallen nearly to its normal level, and 
we had arrived within ten miles of our 
destination, after much hard pulling and 
towing (when the rocky banks would allow 
of the latter) with frequent reminders of 
the dangers of our course from the hidden 
rocks below the surface. The place we 
had stopped at was a wide basin strewn 
with gigantic rugged boulders, round 
which the waters boiled and seethed as if 
rejoicing in their release from the gloomy, 
rock-bound gorge above the rapid which 
was now to be the next stage of our jour- 
ney. Clearly, there was nothing for it but 
to trust ourselves and our belongings to 
the Burmese canoes —a prospect I con- 
fess I hardly relished after eying the 
grand but turbulent stretch of water and 
the crank narrow craft in which we were 
to navigate it. 

“Let’s breakfast first,” I said. “It 
must be nearly ten o’clock now, and it 
will take some time to get the things 
transferred.” 

Easton agreed, and whilst we ate our 
meal the boatmen redistributed the bag- 
gage contained in the two dingheys 
amongst three canoes, in which some care 
was necessary to stow it safely. 

In half an hour we were again under 
way. Being the slightest man of the two, 
the smallest canoe fell to my lot; so seat- 
ing myself in the bottom (which every five 
minutes was washed throughout by the 
water we shipped) 1 possessed myself of a 
paddle, and prepared to give as much as- 
sistance as could be reasonably expected 
ofa man who had embarked with the con- 
viction that his least movement would 
inevitably cause an upset. 

Four sturdy Burmans manned the canoe, 
which further contained my kit, my guns 
in their waterproof cases, and a share of 
our stores. There was also a decoy-cock, 
tied by the leg to one of the narrow seats, 
whose drooping tail and generally dejected 
look seemed to indicate that he was en- 
joying the voyage even less than I was. 
Easton followed in a larger canoe, which 
apparently leaked more than was condu- 
cive to comfort, for I noticed that he knelt 
in the bottom and was much occupied with 
a capacious tin bailer he held in both 
hands. The third carried our servants, 
two large goats intended as bait for the 
tiger, and the tent. The last-named lux- 


ury Easton insisted on taking, in spite of 
the risk entailed in conveying so bulky an 
article in such a boat. It proved valuable, 
however, for the nights were very misty 
and unusually cold for Burma. 
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I begin to feel more at ease as we glide 
up a backwater, past the foam at the foot 
of the rapid which rushes smoothly down 
in a wide unbroken sheet for sixty or sev- 
enty _— after leaving the gorge. We 
are close to it now, and Oo Byike, the old 
steersman, seated on the upward-curving 
stern with one muscular leg curled round 
below it, takes a firmer grasp of his long 
paddle, and with two plunging downward 
strokes, which the crew instantly respond 
to, drives the canoe into the middle of the 
rapid. 

“ Heey, loolah ! Hooh youkkya! Hlaw! 
Hlaw! Hlaw! Heey/” (Hi, men! Hi, 
lads! Paddle! Paddle! Paddle! Hi!) 
he shouts in tones of encouragement. 
The men chorus a deep-chested Heey / 
and I skin my knuckles against the bul- 
warks in a wild effort to help with my 
paddle. The men lean forward and dig 
with desperate energy into the roaring 
flood that hisses past the sides of the 
canoe and rises in a fountain of spray at 
her bow. No more shouting now; we 
are well on our way up the rapid and dare 
not relax our efforts fora moment. The 
naked backs and arms before me show 
every sinew taxed to its utmost; with 
heads down and faces set, the men make 
their plunging strokes in perfect time and 
with extraordinary rapidity. Weare gain- 
ing way steadily but slowly, and I see that 
if we are to reach the gorge this time it 
will be without a stroke to spare, so I 
seize my paddle and work until the per- 
spiration flows freely. “TZhekin hlaw- 
deh /” (His honor’s paddling) barks Oo 
Byike behind me. The crew acknowl- 
edge the news with renewed efforts, and at 
length we feel the decreasing power of the 
current, and reach the pool for which our 
steersman has been directing our course 
for the past fifteen minutes. 

“ Hleeey,” says Oo Byike, raising his pad- 
dle with a sigh of satisfaction. “ Aaah,” 
echo the crew in a long-drawn breath as 
they also lay down their paddles to rest. 
** We could not have done it unless your 
honor paddled so hard,” says Oo Byike 
to me. The men snigger openly at this 
bare-faced flattery, but are instantly 
brought to their bearings by the old gen- 
tleman, who points out in his most im- 
pressive way that the canoe behind us has 
been swept back again ; and that the other 
gentleman has not been paddling at all, 
which quite accounts for the failure. 

The man at the bow finds a cleft in the 
rock into which he can stick his paddle 
and so moor the canoe, whilst the others 
turn to watch how our companions will 
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accomplish the pass we have just over- 
come. It will take them some time to 
reach us, so I light a cheroot and study 
the view. From our nook it is wild and 
beautiful; the broad brown river swirls 
past between two rugged walls of rock 
which, ninety or a hundred feet above, 
fall back and rise steeply in jungle-clad 
mountains to the height of three or four 
thousand feet. Down the stream, across 
the basin, is a sloping green bank dotted 
with magnificent timber overgrown with 
luxuriant flowering creepers. Orchids, 
with their lovely scentless blossoms, are 
everywhere on the rocks and trees in won- 
derful profusion. 

The Salween is one of the great high- 
ways from the teak forests to the port of 
Maulmain. Every fissure and resting- 
place amongst the rocks and boulders is 
occupied by immense teak logs which the 
swollen river has left there during the 
floods. Far out of reach, they lie heaped 
and piled in confusion, wedged hard and 
fast, though many look dangerous where 
they hang over the torrent a hundred feet 
below. During the south-west monsoon 
thousands of trunks are floated away up 
in the distant forests rarely visited by 
Europeans. Stripped of their bark, and 
branded all over with a hammer bearing 
the lessee’s private mark, they are drawn 
to the water’s edge by elephants, to be 
carried away by the rising floods which 
bear them down to the government timber- 
depot two or three hundred miles off, near 
Maulmain. There they are identified and 
claimed by the lessee’s agent, who pays 
the fee and removes his timber to ship or 
sell, as the case may be. 

This apparently haphazard method of 
conducting the trade provides a means of 
livelihood for numbers of natives, who 
haunt the river with canoes and ropes to 
collect the drifting logs ; for each of which 
they receive a reward of eight amas at 
the depot. The marks obviate the likeli- 
hood of the timber being stolen by the 
collectors, who, however, may sometimes 
get a windfall in the shape of an unbranded 
waif. On the upper reaches of the Sal- 
ween, £yodans, enormous cables of bam- 
boos lashed together, are stretched across 
from bank to bank and skim the surface 
of the water, arresting and detaining the 
drifting timber on its downward course. 
These the watchers at the 2yodan collect 
and raft, to send on to the depot and claim 
the salvage due. Easton, whose knowl- 
edge of these matters qualified him to 
judge, estimated that on our upward 
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timber sufficient to supply the Maulmain 
market (the largest in India) for at least 
two years. This represented a sum of 
about one million and a quarter sterling 
in inaccessible logs. Much of the lumber 
would of course be borne away by the 
next floods, which however in their turn 
would leave more in the same case. 
Whilst I have been admiring the pros- 
pect and discussing the teak-trade, Easton 
has succeeded in getting up the rapid, and 
now runs in alongside my canoe, heated, 
breathless, and ruffled in temper at the 
delay. The sun is hot, and the men are 
exhausted by their efforts to work the 
boat up, and must have rest before con- 
tinuing the laborious paddle through the 
gorge. The servants’ canoe is still in the 
midst of its difficulties and, badly steered, 
sways about the stream in a manner that 
every moment threatens its destruction 
against the rocks. 

“ They'll lose the goats,” says Easton, 
shading his eyes with his topee ; “I wish 
I’d taken them in my own canoe. Hi, 
Shway Lee!” he shouts to his servant, 
“hold the large goat, he will fall out.” 
The large goat is rolling about with 
such violence that Shway Lee has diffi- 
culty in securing its legs and throwing it 
on its back. It is safer that way, for 
whilst standing it had passed the time 
making half-hearted attempts to jump 
overboard. 

The canoe eventually arrives in safety, 
and presently all three crews settle down 
to paddle again, and continue the slow 
but trying journey together. 

By-and-by we reach the end of the gorge 
and emerge upon a wider part of the river, 
where the current is less powerful, and we 
can make better progress. From a long 
stretch of sand which now forms the left 
bank, we are hailed by some Burmans who 
have camped there to cut bamboos on the 
neighboring hills, and crossing over to 
hear their tidings we learn that a large 
tiger (all tigers are large until they are 
shot) has visited the locality every night 
since their arrival a week before. It roars 
so much that they are afraid and cannot 
sleep, and hope the white strangers will 
bring their guns and kill it. We listen to 
their tale of woe and then run the canoes 
ashore. No mistake about it; numerous 
pugs on the sand confirm the bamboo-cut- 
ters’ news, so the baggage is landed and 
the tent pitched in the shade of the jungle. 

We have landed on a belt of forest 
which during the monsoon is an island, 
for behind it there is another broad curv- 
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and pools and strewn with teak logs. 
Here and there the forest is divided by 
narrow creeks which mark the course of 
the river when in flood. Beyond the strip 
of sand are lofty hills, whose bamboo-cov- 
ered slopes afford concealment to plenti- 
ful game, for sambhur tracks cross and 
recross the sand in every direction, the 
edge of one particular pool showing it to 
be a favorite resort of the deer for their 
nightly drink. 

The place was beyond all doubt the 
regular beat of a tiger, probably the one 
of which Easton had heard the stories that 
had led to our expedition. Pugs old and 
recent formed many definite well-trodden 
paths, one of which ran within a few yards 
of the bamboo-cutters’ hut, though con- 
cealed by jungle. He was certainly not 
far off now, and we congratulated our- 
selves on our luck in finding him at home. 

Returning to camp we find every one 
hard at work on the construction of a 
“lean-to” of bamboos and grass, under 
whose shelter our followers intend to pass 
the night. 

Evening is closing in, and we must de- 
lay the arrangement of a plan of campaign 
until to-morrow, when we can examine the 
locality. The difficulty of river transport 
forbade our bringing cows, and no one 
could be found willing to seek a path 
through the jungle by which they might 
be driven in this direction. Goats are a 
poor substitute for the larger cattle, as we 
must sit over them all night, for a tiger 
would carry off such a mere mouthful as 
soon as he had killed it. A cow might be 
left secured in a suitable spot and watched 
after it was killed, for the tiger would take 
a bite or two from the throat and leave the 
carcase until the following day, when he 
might be expected to return late in the 
afternoon to his meal. Apparently the 
tiger rarely kills during the broad daylight, 
and as seldom eats at night; but I express 
this opinion with diffidence, as my limited 
knowledge of the species is confined to 
purely “ game” tigers, which exist solely 
on deer, etc., and never tax the village 
cattle-pens for their meat. 

There is much difficulty as to the dis- 
posal of the goats to-night with Stripes 
in the immediate neighborhood, and our 
decision to tether them near the lean-to 
Is productive of a good deal of grumbling. 
Tie up goats close beside poor naked 
boatmen! Why they will cry all night 
and when the tiger comes it will certainly 
take a man instead; not a doubt of it! 
Near the tent now, would be a much safer 
place. However we persuade them that 
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there is no danger (for there really is none), 
and finally after lighting large fires at four 
different points round the lean-to, the 
occupants consent to picket the goats to 
stakes near it. 

The morning breaks cold and misty. 
Surrounded as we are by mountains the 
sun cannot fall on our encampment until 
late; but we were awakened early by the 
weird howling of the gibbon monkeys, 
which were numerous, though invisible, 
on the hills across the river. We are 
soon dressed, and drinking our cotfee by 
the fire round which the men are congre- 
gated shivering, with their blankets over 
their heads. 

A tour of inspection is necessary before 
we can make our arrangements ; and pre- 
vious to starting I recall a hint given me 
by a well-known shikari in India, and 
make up a bundle of clothes — shirt, trou- 
sers, and thick coat — in a towel and give 
it to my servant, Moung Tso, to bury till 
evening. The earthy smell thus acquired 
by the clothes renders the presence of 
humanity less likely to be detected by the 
tiger. 

STo find trees adapted for machans is 
our first care, andin such extensive cover 
the only difficulty is to make a choice. 
However, we soon satisfy ourselves, and 
after setting some of the men to work, go 
back to camp and breakfast. 

The mist has cleared away and the sun 
is growing hot; the heat and the glare from 
‘the white sand drive Easton into the tent, 
where he lies smoking until sleep over- 
takes him. 

It would never do to disturb the jungle 
by shooting to-day, so I called the young 
Burman who owned the decoy-cock and 
told him we would go and catch jungle- 
fowl. Proud of the invitation, he armed 
himself with a bundle of nooses, and tak- 
ing the decoy carefully under his arm, led 
the way across the sand into the shade of 
the bamboo jungle through which he noise- 
lessly and swiftly threaded his way. 
Presently the crow of a jungle-cock in the 
distance brought him to a standstill, and 
clearing the dead leaves from a space 
about eight feet in diameter, he drove the 
peg, to which the decoy was attached by 
the leg, into the ground and set about 
placing the snares. Each of these con- 
sisted of a piece of wood six inches long, 
to which an elastic slip of bamboo was 
neatly spliced. To the tip of the bamboo 
a plaited horsehair slip-knot was bound, 
—the snare, when stuck into the earth, 
being more than sufficient to withstand 
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couple of dozen such nooses were driven 
in at intervals completely to surround the 
decoy, but well out of his reach as he 
strutted round and round his peg scratch- 
ing amongst the roots and pluming him- 
self. 

We retired behind a clump of bushes 
and sat down to await victims. A loud 
crow from the decoy was soon answered 
by one from a cock some way off. Our 
bird on hearing it stood more upright and 
seemed to listen for a few seconds before 
responding, which he did loudly and defi- 
antly. Again the unseen jungle-cock 
crowed ; it was evidently approaching the 
decoy, whose excitement was manifest. 
He tugged at the cord, flapping his wings 
and calling angrily as he tried to free his 
leg. As the stranger drew near the inter- 
change of crows became less vigorous, and 
at last he alighted on the ground with a 
flutter outside the ring of nooses which 
were almost invisible from our ambush. 
With ruffled feathers and outstretched 
head he manceuvred round the decoy, 
which stood impatiently awaiting his at- 
tack. With a shrill cry he came on, 
straight at the foe, thirsting for battle. 
Alas for his hopes! A noose tightens 
round his leg, and bending double with 
the strain the springy bamboo converts 
his charge into an ignominious sprawl and 
whips him back a foot with outspread 
wings. Plucky little chap, he is up again 
and with a shake of his firmly entangled 
leg makes another charge at the excited 
decoy with the same result. The boy be- 
side me, who has been watching the pro- 
ceedings with open-mouthed interest, does 
not seem ina hurry to complete the cap- 
ture, but after a poke or two from my stick 
springs up and seizes the snared cock just 
as he succumbs to his fourth rush. Fight- 
ing his humar foe gamely with beak and 
spurs he is deposited in a bag his captor 
carries, where he soon gives up struggling 
and lies motionless. 

The common jungle-cock is one of the 
handsomest birds in India. Resembling 
a large bantam in shape, with bold up- 
right carriage, splendidly varied plumage 
and long spurs, he looks a game-cock all 
over; a determined fighter, he does not 
know when he is beaten, and I have seen 
a bird too exhausted to use his spurs 
seize his opponent by the hackle and cling 
to it with the tenacity of a bull-dog. The 
Burman enjoys few sports more than this; 
and in many districts seven paddy-boats 
out of ten may be seen with the owner’s 
bird on board tied by the leg, for a bout of 
fighting, if opportunity occurs. 
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This, however, is not the place to dilate 
upon the pleasures and excitements of 
cock-fighting, so we will return to the 
camp, where, having finished dinner, | 
called on Moung ‘Tso to produce the 
clothes I had given himin the morning. 
He received the order and started as if to 
carry it out, but stopped suddenly with a 
bewildered look round him. Taking a 
large splinter of bamboo he knelt down and 
began to grub, in a speculative, uncertain 
way, in the sand behind the tent; he dug 
out a few handfuls and paused, rose from 
his knees, and looking doubtfully about, 
selected a spot a few paces further on and 
began another hole. This attempt also 
proved futile, and Moung Tso, dropping 
his bamboo, thought hard for at least three 
minutes without moving. Again he roused 
himself, and grasping his shovel devoted 
all his energies to digging a third hole, as 
if with the unswerving purpose of finding 
the clothes this time, whether they were 
there or not. No result again, and my 
servant, in a profuse perspiration induced 
by overtaxed memory and hard work, sat 
down and rocked himself to and fro in 
sheer desperation. Then he sprang to 
his feet and walked hurriedly up and down 
round the groups of men, round the tent 
and the fires, his eyes in a steady fixed 
gaze upon the sand. Once more he paused, 
and taking a great resolution crawled tim- 
idly to my knees, and crouching respect- 
fully on his heels begged for forgiveness. 
He could zo¢ find my honor’s clothes ! 

I have told this little incident as an ex- 
ample of the exceedingly casual way in 
which a native servant performs his work, 
and not by way of accounting for our want 
of success that night; for Easton and I, 
posted in our machans, patiently watched 
our goats until day, undisturbed by the 
tiger. We have all read the thrilling ac- 
counts of successful shooting published 
in the sporting papers from time to time; 
but no one obtrudes a record of his mo- 
notonous wakeful nights, fruitlessly spent 
among the gloomy surroundings of the 
jungle waiting for the tiger that does not 
come. 

Disappointed (perhaps unreasonably) at 
the tiger’s failure to give us a meeting on 
the night we were prepared for him, we 
next day decided to let him take his 
chance, and arranged to spend the ap- 
proaching night on the outlook for the 
sambhur which had tempted our guns on 
the previous one. I selected for my am- 
bush a nook on a low, sloping rock, over- 
looking a large pool round which there 
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nook I had roofed in roughly with khine- 
grass to keep off the heavy dews, and to 
assist in concealing me. 

It was a lovely moonlight night, clear 
and cold, when I took up my station 
shortly after dark, accompanied by a young 
Karen, to whom I entrusted the responsi- 
bility of keeping me awake. Hour after 
hour we sat there three feet above the 
level of the sand to which the rock shelved 
gently down; the startling bark of a dis- 
tant deer, the musical ringing call of the 
bell-bird, and the screaming of insects in 
the foliage around, were the only signs of 
life. Cold and chilly the night drew on, 
whilst on the far side of the pool, well out 
of range, an occasional sambhur issued 
from the jungle-and stalked solitary and 
ghostlike across the sand, stopping every 
dozen yards to sniff the air suspiciously. 
Wearied and sleepy I lay back against the 
rock as a sambhur disappeared for the 
third time without giving me a shot; my 
rifle lay across my knees, and some evil 
spirit prompted me to open the breech, 
that it might lie more easily upon them. 

The moon was sinking, and the white, 
clammy mist came rolling in huge billows 
down the mountain-side, hiding the trees 
thirty yards away, and making the night 
colder and damper with its heavy shroud. 
Darkness and discomfort have a bad effect 
on the nerves, and I felt, as I sat there, in 
no mood for great deeds of daring. Tired 
and indifferent I had dozed off to sleep, 
when my companion touched my arm 
lightly and whispered the single word, 
kya (tiger). I awoke with a start, and 
looked in the direction indicated. Here 
he was, coming slowly through the mist, 
straight towards the rock, with the easy, 
rolling swagger a tiger affects when he is 
on the prowl. I clutch my rifle and snap 
the breech. Great heavens! for the first 
time since I owned the weapon, é¢ refuses 
to close! 

The tiger, off which I have not taken 
my eyes, has reached the foot of the rock, 
and attracted by my movements, deliber- 
ately pauses to gaze at the apparition it 
beholds. With the useless rifle in my 
hands, I sit facing it, utterly unable to 
move, and the Karen, crouched beside me 
with his head between his knees and his 
hands clasped above it, is trembling in 
every limb. The lithe, grey-looking form 
Is Only six feet from me, and with two 
short steps can enter the nook and select 
either of us at his leisure. The fixed stare 
of the blazing green eyeballs seems to 
paralyze me; for fully half a minute —it 
seemed an hour — he stands there motion- 
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less, but at length passes on, still keeping 
his eyes on me until he disappears round 
the corner of the rock a few feet away. 

Relieved of that appalling stare I 
breathe more freely, and straining my eyes 
in the direction I expect the tiger will 
take, with desperate eagerness exert all 
my strength to close the breech of the 
rifle. I can feel no obstruction, for it is 
of course too dark to see, but it will not 
close, and I pause—to see once more 
that mesmeric gaze fixed upon me! 

Dissatisfied with his first scrutiny, the 
tiger has passed round the rock and re- 
turned torepeatit. Itis sickening. Help- 
less and dazed, I sit there blankly returning 
the steadfast stare that so perfectly un- 
nerves me. This interview lasts longer 
than the first; I cannot close my eyes 
evenif I would. The perspiration streams 
down my face, and I feel the cold drops 
trickling slowly down my back. How I 
curse the brute for his calm, dispassionate 
gaze! How I curse my own folly in not 
having selected a tree to shoot from! For 
now, though I am shaking all over, a 
strange, defiant feeling is creeping over 
me, and—thank God! the tiger once 
more turns away, and this time quietly 
takes the path towards the opposite jun- 
gles, disappearing into the fog-wrapped 
night. Gone! and I lie back and give 
way toa fit of “cold shivers,” such as I 
have never felt before, and for half an hour 
I see nothing but eyes, round, fierce, glar- 
ing green eyes, wherever I turn my own. 

No daybreak surely was ever so long 
delayed as that we now anxiously wait for, 
but it comes at length, and cramped and 
shivering I hasten to examine the rifle. 
A small, but thick fleshy leaf had found 
its way into the “ grip ” action, and crushed 
though it was, the stringy fibres refused 
to allow the close-fitting mechanism to 
work. The Karen who is watching me 
murmurs in Burmese, “ witchcraft,” and 
after the night I have just passed through 
I am more than half inclined to agree with 
him. 

We dragged ourselves back to camp, 
and at once organized a party to follow up 
the pugs, but our chase was useless; we 
neither saw nor heard anything of that 
tiger again during our stay. 

Curiously enough, only two weeks after- 
wards information was brought to Easton 
that a Karen who had selected that identi- 
cal rock to shoot sambhur from, had been 
pounced upon and carried off by a tiger 
as he left his hiding-place just before day- 
light. Screams were heard by his brother, 
who occupied a safe position near, and on 
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going to the spot at sunrise, he found the 
gun and bag belonging to his hapless rela- 
tive on the sand. Tiger pugs anda few 
blood-marks told the silent tale, and not a 
vestige of the unfortunate man’s body, or 
even of his clothing, was ever found by 
the friends who made search for his re- 
mains. Easton’s informant added with 
grave simplicity: “The white face of 
your friend was new to the tiger; on that 
account he escaped.” 

My story is told. I have met tigers in 
various circumstances since, but of none 
have I so vivid a recollection as the one 
whose visit I have attempted to describe 
in this paper. 


From Temple Bar. 
SOME WICCAMICAL REMINISCENCES. 


BY THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


It is remarked by Mr. Adams, the au- 
thor of a very interesting recently pub- 
lished volume, entitled “ Wykehamica,” 
that Wykehamists “who were in college 
some forty or fifty years ago, will probably 
be inclined to say, that, if there had been 
little change in the round of schoolboy 
life between the times of Wykeham and 
Edward the VI., there was still less be- 
tween that of Edward and their own.” 

I went into college sixty-seven years 
ago! And I can fully testify to the truth- 
fulness of his observation. And the old 
order of things held together in the main, 
I am thankful to say, till after my day was 
over. I was superannuated in 1828. The 
old warden, the Bishop of Hereford, who 
had been largely instrumental in preserv- 
ing that old order, died in 1832; and then 
the floodgates of revolutionary change 
were opened. The passage I have just 
quoted may be supplemented by the ob- 
servation that if a Wykehamist who had 
known college and its life during the old 
bishop’s reign were to revisit it now, he 
would find everything, especially the inti- 
mate daily life of the scholar, so changed 
that he would scarcely recognize one fea- 
ture of the old life he knew and remem- 
bers so well. 

Of this life, while one, who knew it 
well, yet remains to tell of it, I will en- 
deavor to describe one phase, which 
no longer exists, and which the author 
of “ Wykehamica” (which, by the bye, I 
should write “ Wiccamica,”) in his very 
amusing and pleasantly written volume, 
treats but perfunctorily, as natural in the 





case of a writer who, being a “ common- 
er,” had never seen what he describes. 

It is “toy-time.” Supper, which Mr. 
Adams erroneously calls dinner, is over 
in hall. The prefect of hall has “called 
grace ;” the boys, standing round the dais, 
on which the high table stands at the elec- 
tion dinners, but which is now vacant, 
have sung Ze de Profundis, and all be- 
take themselves to the seven chambers 
for the quiet and studious hour of “ toy- 
time,” z. ¢., the time spent in sitting at the 
toys, or escritoires surmounted by a cup- 
board for books, etc., which every boy 
possesses. This useful little bit of plain 
furniture is placed by the side of the bed- 
stead; and the seat in front of it is sup- 
plied by the end of a long, oaken chest, in 
which the owner’s wardrobe is kept. The 
bedstead is a very massive structure of 
oak, black with age, consisting of a box 
about six feet long by three wide, with 
sides some eight inches deep, and a sort 
of half-tester, as an upholsterer would 
call it, coming down the side of the bed 
about two feet, and some four feet above 
the pillow. The whole of this is of mas- 
sive oak. And very snug and comfortable 
these old bedsteads were, affording not 
only complete shelter from all draughts 
and cold, but an extremely convenient 
place for a shelf in the interior of what I 
have called the half-tester for the candle- 
stick, book, etc., of the inmate. 

In the two new chambers, which were 
built on the eastern side of the quadran- 
gle, when, a few years before my time, 
those two chambers, and the fellows’ lodg- 
ings over them, were torn down, these 
ancient bedsteads were not preserved; 
but were replaced by modern articles of 
iron and sacking, to the great disgust of 
those who were quartered in those two 
chambers, first and second, when they 
contrasted their accommodation with that 
of their fellows in the old chambers. 

My last year at Winchester was spent 
as senior prefect in third. Since seventy 
boys had to be lodged in seven chambers, 
of course there were ten beds in each on 
the average. But the chambers were not 
all of the same size. Seventh with, I 
think, thirteen beds, was the largest; 
and fifth, with only eight, the smallest. 
Fourth was also a small chamber; and 
that and fifth were, I think, the favorite 
ones in mytime. Next for choice came 
third, which was a very comfortable cham- 
ber. It had two windows — casements, 
of course —looking one into the quad- 
rangle, and the other on the opposite side 
into the warden’s garden. The chamber 
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door was a very massive affair, with huge 
hinges and brobdignagian lock and key. 
This door did not open immediately on 
the quadrangle, but on to a passage from 
the quad, to the foot of the stair leading to 
the tellows’ lodgings over the chamber, 
and immediately facing the door of fourth. 
Inside the door were two screens of mas- 
sive oak, standing at right angles to each 
other, so as to shelter the chamber from 
the draught of the door, and form a con- 
venient corner on the outside of them for 
the faggots. In the middle of the cham- 
ber is a stout, square, wooden pillar, each 
side of which measures about a foot, or 
rather more ; and around this are hung the 
surplices of the inmates, unless any boy 
should be sufficiently careful to fold his 
and put it in his chest. 

The fireplace is in the centre of the 
wall which divides the building from the 
warden’s garden. This is very ample, 
some six or seven feet in width ; and is 
furnished with massive iron dogs, and a 
flat bar, four inches or so wide, laid across 
them. This latter arrangement is exceed- 
ingly useful for the heating of a boiler of 
water, or the preparation of a pot of cof- 
fee. Above the fireplace the wall up to 
the ceiling, for the space of about four 
feet in width, is painted black; and at the 
height of about seven feet from the floor 
an iron sconce is fixed in the wall for the 
purpose of holding the rushlight, which 
must, in accordance with a primal cham- 
ber law, be kept burning all night. It is 
the duty of the second junior in chamber 
to light it before going to bed at nine. 
This light is called the functure. There 
are three tables, about three feet by two 
each in size, which are called washing- 
stands, and will serve the three prefects 
in the chamber for that purpose to-morrow 
morning. To-night they serve as tables 
for the exclusive use of those three poten- 
tates. They are, while used for this latter 
purpose, covered with three quilts taken 
for the purpose from the beds of juniors. 
If a prefect foresees that he will probably 
be sitting at his table after the juniors 
have gone to bed, he will probably direct 
that the quilt from his own bed shall be 
taken for the purpose. One of these ta- 
bles thus covered stands on either side of 
- huge fireplace, and the third in front 
Of it. 

The walls of the chamber above the 
tops of the beds are covered with slabs of 
dark-colored marble, each about a foot in 
length by some eight inches in height, 
bearing the names of former denizens, 





prefects in the chamber, with their respec- 
tive dates. 

All this dark coloring, together with the 
masses of all but black oaken furniture, 
give the room a somewhat sombre appear- 
ance during the daytime. But at night, 
when the prefects’ tables are covered with 
their red quilts, when a huge faggot is 
blazing on the hearth, and the chamber is 
lighted in every part by a candle burning 
on every boy’s toys, the appearance of the 
place is cheerful and cosy in no small 
degree. 

As there are seven chambers, —or, I 
should rather say, were seven chambets ; 
for everything has been changed, — and 
eighteen prefects, it follows that in the four 
larger chambers, z. ¢., second, third, sixth, 
and seventh, there are in each three pre- 
fects; and in the smaller chambers, first, 
fourth, and fifth, two only. In either case 
one prefect is in course for the current 
week, and he is responsible for good order 
in all respects in the chamber. 

* Junior!” calls a prefect, when the in- 
mates of the chamber have come down 
from hall, “ put on a half-faggot.” 

Four huge faggots about four feet in 
length, composed of a due proportion of 
sticks, some as large as a man’s arm, and 
brushwood, are the allowance for each 
chamber for the night, and have been dul 
placed there by the bedmaker, whose es 
in the chamber has been all done before 
the boys enter it, and with whom there- 
fore they do not come into contact. The 
junior unbinds a faggot, severs it in half, 
with due proportion of large sticks and 
brushwood in each half, lays it across the 
huge dogs, puts a lighted paper to the 
brushwood; and ina minute the cheerful 
blaze is throwing its shifting light on every 
object in the chamber; and sufficiently 
warming every partofit. I have no recol- 
lection of having ever suffered in any 
degree from cold during that sedentary 
hour “in chambers.” 

“Junior!” cries one of the prefects 
again presently; and then to the little fel- 
low, who has instantly started from his 
seat at his toys, and stands attentive by the 
side of the caller’s washhand-stand, “‘ Go 
and ask Johnson in sixth to lend me 
*Monk’s Medea,’” 

Presently Jones, who has quietly left 
his toys to go and sit by the side of his 
friend Robinson, and indulge in a little 
chat, incautiously raises his voice suffi- 
ciently to catch the attention of the prefect 
in course, who thereupon calls out, “ Jones, 
come here!” 
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Jones presents himself at the washhand- 
stand, conscious -zuilt in his face. 

“TI told you last night not to be jawing 
in toy-time. Hold down for a con.” 

Jones obediently bows his head, and re- 
ceives on his skull a sharp rap from the 
prefect’s knuckles. If the latter have, as 
was sometimes the case, anything of the 
affectation of a fine gentleman, he will per- 
haps tell Jones to bring a “vessel” * of 
paper to hold on his head between his 
perhaps somewhat unkempt locks and the 
lordly knuckles. Perhaps even the cul- 
prit may be required to kneel for the 
purpose of receiving the con from the 
boot-heel of the prefect, instead of from his 
knuckles. But in that case the boy so 
acting would probably be considered a 
bully, and be hated accordingly; whereas 
the simple con with the knuckles would 
be received as quite in accordance with 
the eternal fitness of things. 

Jones goes back to his own toys; but 
very probably attempts a system of tel- 
egraphic correspondence with Robinson, 
which will entail in all likelihood a caning 
on the palm of the hand, if it chances to 
fall under the observation of the prefect 
in course, If his tutor be the prefect who 
thus observes him idling away the hour, 
which should be a studious one, the case 
will be worse. Every one of the fifty-two 
“inferiors,” 7z.¢, non-prefects, is placed 
under the care of one of the eighteen pre- 
fects, as his pupil, the tutor receiving two 
guineas a year from the parents of the 
pupil. And this relationship of tutor and 
pupil is the keystone of the arch of the 
Wiccamical system of discipline. Mr. 
Adams writes at length on the power of 
the prefects over the inferiors ; and though 
upon the whole approving the existence of 
such power and authority, seems to think 
that the abuse of it is not sufficiently pro- 
vided against. But it is not a little ex- 
traordinary, that while this part of his 
subject is under his consideration, he says 
no word of the special and peculiar tuto- 
rial system. The only possible explana- 
tion of this silence appears to me to be 
found in the fact that Mr. Adams was a 
commoner, and not one of William of 
Wykeham’s scholars. 

It was the special, and generally very 
well performed duty of the tutor, not only 
to superintend and assist the scholastic 
progress of his pupil, but to protect him 
against all bullying and ill-treatment ; and 
this, of course, especially in the case of 





* A vessel of paper is the half of the quarter-sheet of 
foolscap. | 


the younger and smaller boys. Mr. Adams 
speaks with entire accuracy of the fact 
that it would have been utterly out of the 
question for any boy to complain to the 
master of ill-treatment. No such step was 
ever contemplated. But no law, written 
or unwritten, no sentiment or custom, pre- 
vented any inferior from complaining of 
any other boy to his tutor. Nor, if the 
gravity of the case demanded it, was there 
anything to prevent a prefect from appeal- 
ing to the master on behalf of his pupil, 
though he would never have dreamed of 
doing so in any quarrel of his own. 

The whole life and education of a boy 
in college was profoundly modified and 
influenced by this relationship of tutor and 
pupil; and the absence of any reference 
to it invalidates the whole view Mr. Adams 
takes of the young Wykehamist’s domes- 
tic life. 

I was led into this digression concerning 
Wiccamical tutors and pupils by the men- 
tion of the probability that an idler during 
toy-time might fall under the censure of 
his tutor. It is obvious that in allocating 
the seventy boys to their several cham- 
bers, which had to be arranged so that 
the seven juniors in college were the seven 
juniors in the seven chambers, and so on up 
to the prefects, it was not possible to place 
every inferior in the same chamber with 
his tutor. But this was done as far as 
possible; and the youngest and smallest 
boys were always in the chamber in which 
their tutor was one of the prefects. It 
must be understood that the seniority and 
juniority which influenced the arrange- 
ment of the boys in their several chambers 


had nothing whatsoever to do with their - 


places or degree of advancement in the 
school, but depended solely on the length 
of time they had been in college. A lad 
of fourteen, say, who was naturally much 
more advanced than a little fellow of ten, 
and who on entering was placed, say, in 
“middle part of fifth,” would be the junior 
in college of a boy, who whether from 
being younger or being stupider, was in 
fourth book only, but who had been !onger 
in college. 

Returning to toy-time on the occasion I 
have been describing, we will suppose tha. 
the idler Jones was seen chattering in- 
stead of working, not by the prefect in 
course, but by his own tutor; who also 
naturally might be the prefect in course 
too. In the former case the gravamen of 
the charge against Jones would have been 
that he was making a noise, and disturb- 
ing the quietude which it was the duty of 
the prefect in course to preserve during 
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that hourin chambers. If Jones had con- 
tinued to sit at his toys in perfect idleness 
and perfect stillness, it would have been 
quite satisfactory to the prefect in course. 
Not so to Jones’s tutor. 

In that case the question would have 
been, not “ Why are you making a row?” 
but, “‘ Have you done your vulgus ?” Zz., 
the short, theoretically epigrammatic com- 
position of six, four, or two verses, hexam- 
eter and pentameter, according to position 
in the school, which every inferior was 
expected to produce every evening. 

“ Yes, I have done it.” 

“Then why have you not brought it to 
me?” 

“T was just going to write it out.” 

“Go to your-toys directly; write it out 
and bring it to me.” 

About a quarter of an hour later Jones 
brings his fair copy of his two verses. 

“ Three false quantities !” exclaims the 
tutor, after a glance at the vessel of paper; 
“hold out your hand!” 

Jones receives three stinging cuts with 
a cane across his palm, with the endurance 
of a Spartan, though they force from him 
a horrible grimaces 

“ Now go and alter it! And, look here, 
if you don’t bring it me by the end of toy- 
time, I won’t sign it. I shan’t sign it 
to-morrow morning.” 

Jones returns somewhat hopelessly to 
his work, knowing that his vulgus won’t 
be even so much as received by the mas- 
ter at first school to-morrow morning with- 
out his tutor’s signature, and that to be 
returned “absent vulgus,” will entail not 
only in all probability a scourging, for 
which he cares very little indeed, but being 
sent down to the bottom of his class, which 
is worse, and most likely a further chas- 
tisement from his tutor, which is worst of 
all. Nay! not quite worst of all! Forif 
this “absent vulgus ” be one more step in 
a long course of carelessness and idleness, 
and if the tutor is careful and conscien- 
tious, the matter may issue in a letter from 
him to Jones fave, or Jones mere, setting 
forth how all the “lickings” he had ad- 
ministered to his pupil had been unavail- 
ing, and how he really did not know what 
to do with him. 

Poor feckless Jones has turned from 
the washing-stand to return to his toys, 
but, appalled at the task before him, turns 
When half-way across the chamber, and 
musters up courage to say that the reason 
he had made so many false quantities was 
that his gradus had been “shirked” out 
of his “scob,” z.e., his desk-box in school. 

“Why don’t you keep it locked, you 





fool? Robinson, lend him a gradus, there’s 
a good fellow!” 

And Jones returns to his painful climb- 
ing of Parnassus, with no great confidence 
in the “step” which has been provided 
for him. 

Shirked out of his scob! Stolen, that 
is, in the vulgar tongue understanded of 
the world outside the college walls. And 
the incident necessitates a few words of 
elucidation on a curious point of college 
ethics. The fraudulent or violent appro- 
priation of the property of another was as 
strongly reprobated, considered as dis- 
graceful, and punished as severely in col- 
lege as in the world beyond its gates, in 
every case in which the “ conveyed ” prop- 
erty might be considered as having any 
reference to the home life of the possessor. 
Thus, to lay hands unduly on a slice of 
ham, or of cake, or any part of the con- 
tents of a hamper from home (Wiccamicé, 
“‘cargo”) was infamous. To abstract a 
book that had been bought by or given to 
the owner for his amusement was equally 
so. To filch coin was, if possible, yet 
worse. The phrase stealing would have 
been applied to any of these cases as vig- 
orously as by the world outside. But to 
appropriate anything either provided by 
the college, as a “disper” of mutton, or 
pudding, or of bread, butter, or cheese, or 
anything possessed solely for the purposes 
of college work, was only “shirking,” and 
might be avenged by the person injured 
by a licking, if he was able to give it. But 
the deed involved no slightest degree of 
disgrace, or even of concealment, when 
the wrong had been consummated. It 
would be a mistake to suppose, as an out- 
sider might, that the apparent intricacies 
of this code of morality had ever any ten- 
dency to blur the line of demarcation be- 
tween shirking and stealing. Nota little 
junior but knew perfectly well that to 
purloin his schoolfellow’s “ Robinson Cru- 
soe ” would be to place himself on a level 
with the Artful Dodger. But he would 
“ shirk ” his neighbor’s grammar, or Virgil, 
with as keen satisfaction and as clear a 
conscience as ever Johnny Armstrong had 
in driving a herd across the border. 

So it was that shiftless Jones’s gradus 
had been “ shirked,” as it would not have 
been had he been tidy enough to keep his 
“scob ” locked, instead of probably losing 
the key of it. 

And so toy-time goes on peacefully, 
with perhaps a replenishing of the huge 
fireplace with a fresh half-faggot twice or 
thrice, till the chapel bell rings at eight 
o’clock, and all betake themselves across 
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the quad. They do not enter the chapel, 
but range themselves standing round the 
walls of the ante-chapel. Presently the un- 
der-master — “ hostiarius ” — comes down 
from his lodging over fifth and sixth 
chambers, and enters, taking his place, 
also standing in the midst, and the prefect 
of chapel who is “in course” (for there 
are two prefects of chapel), reads a short 
prayer. He also calls names as they go 
out at the end of it; the hostiarius re- 
turns to his lodge, and the boys to their 
chambers. 

The next hour, from eight till nine, is at 
the free disposition of each individual, 
modified only by the attendance of the 
juniors on the prefects. A fresh half-fag- 
got is called for the first thing. The 
“ mess fags” of those prefects who have 
“ tea-messes ” prepare their masters’ tea- 
things on his washing-stand, and put a 
“boiler ” (never called a kettle) on the 
bar which lies across the dogs, to make 
his tea. They will be rewarded by-and- 
by by a cup for themselves, when the 
great man has done, if they care for it; 
which they probably do, mainly because 
itis contraband. For not only is no such 
refreshment provided, it is not permitted. 
And should the hostiarius unfortunately 
take it into his head to come round, — 
z.¢., to make a domiciliary visit to the 
chambers,—and find the tea-things ex 
évidence, he will break them all. 

What zs provided is a huge “nipper- 
kin” of college beer,—not bad beer 
either, five screen bushel to the hogshead 
being the allowance. This has been 
brought into every chamber at the begin- 
ning of the evening by the bedmakers. 
The quantity is sure to be more than 
enough. For what remains next morning 
in the nipperkin will fall to the bedmak- 
er’s share. And if the quantity so brought 
were not enough, any one of the inmates 
of the chamber may bring, or order a jun- 
ior to bring, any quantity he might think 
fit from the cellar to the chamber. For the 
cellar remains open, freely accessible to 
all during the supper hour, from six to 
seven ; and the juniors bring from it what- 
ever is wanted. For it was a somewhat 
singular part of the college domestic econ- 
omy, that whereas the meat, the bread, 
the butter, the cheese, were served out in 
accurate compliance with the statutable 
quantity allowed by the bread-butler and 
the butter-butler, the beer was drawn ad 
libitum by the boys themselves. 

The cellar was a grand piece of Gothic 
architecture, ceiled by a system of ribbed 
vaults springing from a central pillar. 





The hogsheads were arranged all round 
the walls ; and the needful tools for tapping 
one of them, as soon as its neighbor was 
out, were at hand. 

The beer was, as I have said, good, as a 
rule. But I remember one occasion when 
its decidedly unsatisfactory condition led 
to results that must, I think, be still re- 
membered by two or three other veterans 
besides myself. It so happened that 
somehow or other a brewing had been 
consumed so much sooner than had been 
anticipated, that fresh hegsheads were 
placed in the cellar absolutely before the 
beer was cold. The public indignation 
was great. And one or two college Hamp- 
dens, in protest against the outrage in- 
ficted on the community, drove the spig- 
ots into every hogshead one after the 
other, and flooded the cellar with beer 
pretty well knee-deep. The daring deed 
brought its punishment with it, for there 
was not a drop of beer to be had in col- 
lege for some little time to come. I do 
not remember that any other penalty fol- 
lowed the deed; or that the masters took 
any notice of the matter. It did not in- 
deed in any wise fall under their cogni- 
zance, unless the bursar, whose affair it 
was, had made a complaint upon the sub- 
ject. The bursar at that time was Mr. 
Sissmore, who lived many years after- 
wards to become senior fellow of the col- 
lege. 

He was the man who insisted on trying 
the effect of his eloquence on the boys, 
who had risenin rebellion a few years be- 
fore my time ; and who, commencing his 
address with “ Eloquar, an siliam?” was 
immediately answered with more propri- 
ety of latinity than of courtesy “ Sileas !” 
pronounced as two words. Mr. Adams, 
in the work I have quoted, attributes this 
anecdote to Bishop Huntingford, the war- 
den, erroneously. Poor Sissmore’s exor- 
dium fell farther below the dignity he in- 
tended to impart to it, from the fact that 
he lisped badly, and pronounced the pro- 
vocative word, “ thiliath.” 

I remember that a knot of us watched 
for him to pass up “middle sands,” 
through quad, holding big jugs, Wic- 
camicé, “ bobs,” of the offending beer in 
our hands, and tormenting him to taste 
the stuff the brewer had sent us, and re- 
plying to his more-in-sorrow-than-in-anger 
reproaches, for he was a very mild old gen- 
tleman, that we thought the beer would 
get cool quicker on the flags of the cellar 
floor than in the hogsheads. 

Well! there was always plenty of col- 
lege beer in every chamber, as I have 
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said; and probably on coming out from 
the short eight o’clock evening prayers, 
some prefect, who did not sport a tea- 
mess, would call, — 

“ Junior, make me a pot of beer!” 

Now a “pot of beer” meant, Wicca- 
micé, not a quart, as in the outside world, 
but a pint prepared in a certain manner, 
which was called “ making” it. The beer 
was warmed, a certain portion (it was part 
of a junior’s business to know how much) 
of sugar and ginger were added, a piece 
of bread toasted till it was black was put 
into it, and the pot of beer, with a hand- 
somely frothed head, was made. Any 
one in chamber who possessed the neces- 
sary materials might make himself a pot 
of beer. Andifany boy had cared enough 
about it to save a portion of bread and 
cheese and bring it down into the cham- 
ber, he had the materials of a comfortable 
supper. He might make himself a pot of 
beer, that is to say, ¢f he could find one 
of the three or four pint cups belonging to 
the chamber unoccupied by any of his 
seniors. These pint cups were provided 
by ourselves, Pecunia collatitid, no pro- 
vision of the kind being made by the col- 
lege. They were entrusted to the keeping 
of the second junior in the chamber, and 
were a fruitful source of trouble to him. 
For they were constantly getting broken, 
or otherwise lost and unfindable when 
wanted. And they were especially sub- 
ject to that species of Johnny Armstrong 
raiding, which has been spoken of. A 
second junior in chambers, made anxious 
by the consciousness that some of his 
own cups were missing, would steal down 
out of hall during the supper hour, and, 
making a raid into one of the other cham- 
bers, deserted at that time, would make 
prize of, and carry off, a pint cup or two. 
They were all exactly alike. It never 
occurred to any of us, when purchasing 
them, to select any distinguished either 
by color or form. We might possibly 
have done so had we ever found ourselves 
in the crockery shop. But we had no 
opportunity for this. We sent at the be- 
ginning of every half-year (we never talked 
of terms in those days) a chorister to buy 
the cups. And the cups sent to every 
chamber every year were always exactl 
the same — white, cylindrical cups, hold- 
ing a pint. Hence it became necessary 
for the second junior in chamber to mark 
his cups in such sort as to be able to 
recognize and reclaim them; if possibly 
found, perchance, in the hostile territory 
of another chamber. I remember getting 
a ticking, very justly, for urging once, 
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when I was second junior in chamber, and 
was being called to account for not having 
marked the cups, that I knew them by 
their having zo mark, every other second 
junior in chambers having marked Ais. 

*“ And could not he fut his mark on 
ours, you fool? Hold out your hand!” 

This evening hour of relaxation from 
eight to nine was a time of a sort of hos- 
pitality between the inmates of one cham- 
ber and those of another. A friend from 
another chamber would come in fora chat, 
and accept the offer of a pot of beer; or, 
perhaps, in the case of a fellow prefect, of 
acup of tea; though I think the former 
was the more common offer. 

And so the pleasant hour wore away till, 
at nine o’clock, all save the prefects went 
to bed. Their hour was ten, The junior 
in chambers lighted the functure; the 
mess-fags cleared away their master’s tea- 
things; and the last half of the last of the 
four faggots was put on the huge iron 
dogs. Every inferior was bound to go to 
bed. For if it should chance that the 
hostiarius came round and found any boy 
not a prefect out of bed, the nrefect in 
course would have to answer for it. The- 
oretically every candle also should be ex- 
tinguished — always excepting the func- 
ture, and one candle on each prefect’s 
washing-stand up to ten o’clock ; but this 
was not insisted on. Many of the in- 
feriors — not, perhaps, the lower juniors, 
because they were too tired and sleepy, 
and cared less to study —kept their can- 
dles alight on the convenient shelves in- 
side the great wooden testers of the oaken 
bedsteads, and busied themselves with the 
lesson for next morning’s school, or with 
a yet unfinished vulgus. Should the mas- 
ter come round,—an incident quite un- 
certain, occurring, perhaps, two or three 
nights in succession; perhaps not once in 
ten days, — and find one of these candles 
alight, the prefect in course would be 
responsible for the irregularity. But he 
was not extreme in insisting on the can- 
dles being extinguished, because it was 
considered that the noise of the master’s 
pass-key in the lock of the chamber door 
would give ample warning and time for 
every boy to extinguish his light. 

Such was an evening in chambers in 
the olden time. The description is an 
accurate one; but it has taken so much 
space in the writing of it, that I have left 
myself but little room to speak of another 
matter I wished to advert to. 

Sydney Smith, in many respects admi- 
rable as a canon, infinitely admirable as a 
wit, was not at all admirable as a Wyke- 
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hamist. He was a bad and unnatural son 
of an alma mater, which has assuredly 
inspired very different sentiments from 
those expressed by him in more than 
ninety-nine per cent. of her children. 
Sydney Smith’s son writes, as cited by 
Mr. Adams at p. 158 of his interesting 
volume entitled “ Wykehamica,” “ My fa- 
ther suffered many years of misery there, 
years of misery and positive starvation. 
There never was enough provided even of 
the coarsest food.” Mr. Adams gives 
some very good reasons for thinking that 
the causes of the misery complained of 
were to be found in a subjective rather 
than an objective consideration of the 
future ‘radical canon’s boyhood; and he 
knows far too much of the real truth of 
the matter to accept statements which 
would seem to be the outcome of experi- 
ence gathered at some academy for young 
gentlemen, where the victualling trade 
overrode the profession of a pedagogue. 
But he is far from perceiving, or at least 
from stating, the full absurdity of the 
complaints made. Mr. Adams was a 
commoner, which may have caused him 
to be ignorant on the matter; but Sydney 
Smith was in college. Mr. Adams de- 
murs to the statement that “not enough 
of the coarsest food was provided,” and 
remarks that the college was under the 
administration of Dr. Goddard, the then 
hostiarius, who was an extremely liberal- 
minded man. 

It is very strange that Mr. Adams should 
not know that the hostiarius had no more 
to do with the administration of the col- 
lege than the first man met in the street ; 
and that his liberality or illiberality could 
in no wise influence in any slightest de- 
gree the provision of food for the scholars. 
The quantity of that food was in strict 
and accurate accordance with the provis- 
ions of the statutes. The quality in my 
day was excellent, —that of the mutton, 
indeed, much better than is to be easily 
met with in these days since science has 
taught the graziers to kill their meat at 
two years old. And if it was not good in 
Sydney Smith’s day, it was the fault of 
the “ prefect of tub,” who must have been 
a boy of very nearly his own standing, 
since Smith became prefect of hall. 

But enough of accusations, the animus 
of which is as patent as their absurdity. 

I meant also to have said something on 
a subject of larger importance, — the very 
marked change that has taken place at 
Winchester (as in other public schools, I 
am told) as regards the religious teaching 
and habits of the boys. But it is far too 
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large a subject to be entered on at the end 
of a paper already too long; and perhaps 
I may find an opportunity of returning to 
it on another occasion. 





From All The Year Round. 
THACKERAY’S BRIGHTON. 


THE popular impression that George 
the Fourth was the founder of Brighton is 
not strictly correct; for before the days of 
the gay prince the town had acquired a 
considerable reputation as a health resort, 
with its recognized season, its chalybeate 
springs, its bathing-machines, and _ its 
fashionable physicians. But, though not 
the founder, Prince George may fairly be 
regarded as the discoverer of Brighton; 
for there can be no doubt that the extraor- 
dinary rapidity with which the little Sussex 
bathing-resort blossomed forth into the 
queen of watering-places, was due much 
more to the presence of royalty than to the 
skill of the local physicians ; more to the 
artificial beauties of the Pavilion than to 
the natural attractions of the barren cliff. 
Hence George the Fourth may claim to 
be the patron, if not the patron saint, of 
Brighton. 

Specially associated, then, as the town 
is with George the Fourth, it is only nat- 
ural that it should be.a conspicuous fea- 
ture in the dramas of the great novelist 
who has made a special study of the Geor- 
gian period; and it is no doubt to this 
association, combined with a personal fa- 
miliarity with, and affection for, the place, 
that we owe the various little Brighton 
scenes which are to be found in the works 
of Thackeray. 

It is impossible for any reader of Thack- 
eray to spend many hours in Brighton 
without having some passage from his 
writings recalled to mind. At every turn 
we recognize some scene which his graphic 
pen has depicted, or some locality haunted 
by his characters. Thackeray himself 
speaks of George the Fourth as the in- 
ventor of Brighton; but we need not be 
too captious about this phrase. We may 
take it in its original sense; or we may 
look upon the prince as the second founder 
of the town; but, at any rate, let us give 
the prince his due, and feel grateful to 
him, as Thackeray says we ought to feel, 
“for inventing Brighton.” 

It has been alleged against Brighton 





| that it is too modern a town to have any 
| antiquarian objects of interest. But, at 
| any rate, it may claim exemption from the 
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imputation of being nouveau riche; for it 
essentially belongs to a period fast reced- 
ing into the distant past; and something 
of the pathetic interest belonging to more 
ancient towns is suggested by the sight 
of certain localities, once the very centre 
of fashionable life, but now almost de- 
serted, or haunted only by the ghosts of 
bygone visitors such as the Countess of 
Kew, Colonel Newcome, and Miss Craw- 
ley. The Pavilion might this year have 
celebrated its centenary; the Chain Pier 
has seen two generations pass away ; and 
the Ship Inn traces its existence back into 
the distance of the seventeenth century. 
Even since the publication of Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair” —the early numbers of 
which were written at the Ship—a gen- 
eration has passed away; and during this 
time the population has doubled, new dis- 
tricts have sprung up, and new localities 
have become centres of fashion. But 
amid the changes which lapse of time and 
the fickleness of fashion have brought 
about, the characteristic features of the 
place remain unchanged, and the visitor 
of to-day cannot fail to be struck by the 
vivid touches of such a description as the 
following : — 

“ That beautiful prospect of bow win- 
dows on one side and the blue sea on the 
other which Brighton affords to the travel- 
ler! Sometimes it is towards the ocean — 
smiling with countless dimples, speckled 
with white sails, with a hundred bathing- 
machines kissing the skirt of his blue 
garment —that the Londoner looks enrap- 
tured ; sometimes, on the contrary, a lover 
of human nature rather than of prospects 
of any kind, it is towards the bow windows 
that he turns, and that swarm of human 
life that they exhibit. From one issue 
the notes of a piano, which a young lady 
in ringlets practises six hours daily, to the 
delight of the fellow-lodgers; at another, 
lovely Polly, the nursemaid, may be seen 
dandling Master Omnium in her arms, 
whilst Jacob, his papa, is beheld eating 
prawns and devouring the TZ?mes for 
breakfast at the window below. Yonder 
are the Misses Leery, who are looking out 
for the young officers of the Heavies, who 
are pretty sure to be pacing the cliff; or 
again, it is a City man, with a nautical 
turn, and a telescope the size of a six- 
pounder, who has his instrument pointed 
seawards, so as to command every pleas- 
ure-boat, herring-boat, or bathing-machine 
that comes to, or quits, the shore. But 
have we any leisure for a description of 
Brighton ?— for Brighton, a clean Naples 
with genteel lazzaroni; for Brighton, that 





always looks brisk, gay, and gaudy, like a 
harlequin’s jacket; for Brighton, which 
used to be seven hours distant from Lon- 
don at the time of our story; which is 
now only a hundred minutes off; and 
which may approach who knows how 
much nearer, unless Joinville comes and 
untimely bombards it.” 

As we walk along the cliff between the 
“beautiful prospect of bow windows” 
(still conspicuous among the more impos- 
ing frontages of modern times) and the 
blue sea (still “smiling with countless 
dimples, and speckled with white sails’), 
there rise irresistibly before the mind's 
eye some of the old-world characters 
whom Thackeray has associated with the 
brisk, gay, gaudy scene before us. Loung- 
ing along the cliff, we may see, in imagi- 
nation, three young men of the period of 
good King George —a large young dandy, 
six feet high; a good-looking young offi- 
cer, with a jaunty air and enormous black 
whiskers; and a fat, flabby gentleman, 
more military in attire than his military 
companions, with clanking bootspurs, and 
frock-coat ornamented with frogs, knobs, 
black buttons, and meandering embroid- 
ery. ‘What shall we do, boys, till the 
ladies return?” asks the most splendid of 
these bucks. Then follows a discussion of 
the respective attractions of a game at bil- 
liards, the inspection of some new horses 
that Snaffles has just bought at Lewes fair, 
or the consumption of ices at Dutton’s; till 
at length the last resource of watering- 
place loungers occurs to them, and off they 
march to the coach-office to see what new 
arrivals the Lightning coach may bring. 
Perhaps no introduction is necessary ; but, 
for form’s sake, let us present the trio by 
name: Captain Rawdon Crawley, Guards- 
man and gambler, but chiefly notable as 
the husband of Mrs. Becky Crawley, #ée 
Sharp; Captain George Osborne, who is 
spending his brief honeymoon at the Ship 
with the gentle Amelia; and Joseph Sed- 
ley, who, when not too much occupied with 
the care of his liver, acts as collector at 
Boggley Wollah. From the coach steps 
down another familiar figure, Major Dob- 
bin, bringing thé thrilling news that the 
troops are under marching orders for Bel- 
gium —and Waterloo. 

Within a few stones’ throw of the Ship 
were the lodgings of the — Miss 
Crawley. Here, under the careful atten- 
tions of the avaricious, managing, domi- 
neering Mrs. Bute, the dear invalid was 
brought almost to death’s door —so low, 
in fact, that, as her maid pathetically ex- 
pressed it, “She have no spirit left in her ; 
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she haven’t called me a fool these three 
weeks.” Here the old lady is visited 
by her odious, hypocritical, successful 
nephew, Mr. Pitt Crawley; by the gentle 
Lady Jane Sheepshanks ; and by that for- 
midable philanthropist, the Countess of 
Southdown, who visits the invalid, armed 
with tracts, and benevolently determined 
to provide for her physical and spiritual 
welfare, by removing her from the care of 
that dangerous and ignorant practitioner, 
Mr. Creamer, and by bringing her under 
the pious ministrations of that awakening 
man, the Rev. Bartholomew Irons. Here, 
too, we are introduced to that interesting 
youth, Jim Crawley, the loutish Oxford 
undergraduate, who, as his father boasted, 
had had the advantages of a university 
education, and had been plucked only 
twice. Sent as ambassador to keep on 
good terms with his aunt and her seventy 
thousand pounds, this young gentleman 
arrives by coach, with his favorite bull- 
dog, Towzer, in company with the Tut- 
bury Pet, who is travelling to Brighton to 
engage in the prize-ring with the Rotting- 
dean Fibber. 

Another of the localities haunted by 
Thackeray’s characters —the Chain Pier 
—has suffered sad reverses from the 
fickleness of fashion. Formerly a wonder 
of engineering skill— Faraday, by the 
way, mentions it as the one thing worth 
seeing in Brighton —it now has its rivals 
at every watering-place of note, and is 
completely overshadowed by its more 
fashionable neighbor, the West Pier. But 
one almost fancies one sees the gay scene, 
and feels the fresh breezes as one reads 
Thackeray’s vivid description : — 

“The Chain Pier, as every one knows, 
runs intrepidly into the sea, which some- 
times, in fine weather, bathes its feet with 
laughing wavelets, and anon, on stormy 
days, dashes over its sides with roaring 
foam. Here, for the sum of twopence, 
you can go out to sea and pace this vast 
deck without need of a steward with a 
basin. You can watch the sun setting in 
splendor over Worthing, or illuminating 
with its rising the ups and downs of Rot- 
tingdean. You see the citizen with his 
family inveigled into the shallops of the 
mercenary native mariner, and fancy that 
the motion cannot be pleasant; and how 
the hirer of the boat, o¢ium et oppidi lau- 
dans rura sui, haply sighs for ease, and 
prefers Richmond or Hampstead. You 
behold a hundred bathing-machines put to 
sea. Along the rippled sands — stay, are 
they rippled sands or shingly beach ? — 
the prawn-hoy seeks the delicious material 
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Breakfast — meal in 
London almost unknown, greedily de- 


of your breakfast. 


voured in Brighton! In yon vessels now 
nearing the shore, the sleepless mariner 
has ventured forth to seize the delicate 
whiting, the greedy and foolish mackerel, 
and the homely po: Hark to the twang- 
ing horn! It is the early coach going out 
to London. Your eye follows it, and rests 
on the pinnacles built by the beloved 
George. See the worn-out London roué 
pacing the pier, inhaling the sea-air, and 
casting furtive glances under the bonnets 
of the pretty girls who trot here before 
lessons! Mark the bilious lawyer, es- 
caped for the day from Pump Court, and 
sniffing the fresh breezes before he goes 
back to breakfast, and the bag full of briefs 
at the Albion! See that pretty string 
of prattling schoolgirls, from the chubby- 
cheeked, flaxen-headed, little maiden just 
toddling by the side of the second teacher, 
to the arch damsel of fifteen, giggling and 
conscious of her beauty, whom Miss Grif- 
fin, the stern head-governess, awfully re- 
proves! See Tompkins, with a telescope 
and marine jacket; young Nathan and 
young Abrams, already bedizened in jew- 
ellery, and rivalling the sun in Oriental 
splendor; yonder poor invalid crawling 
along in her chair; yonder jolly fat lady 
examining the Brighton pebbles (I actually 
once saw a lady buy one), and her children 
wondering at the sticking-plaister portraits 
with gold hair, and gold stocks, and pro- 
digious high-heeled boots, miracles of art 
and cheap at seven and sixpence.” 

This is the scene of Philip Firmin’s 
rencontre with his fiancée Agnes, and her 
new lover. Proceeding down “the steps, 
under which the waves shimmer greenly, 
and into quite a quiet corner just over the 
water, whence you may command a most 
beautiful view of the sea, the shore, the 
Marine Parade, and the Albion Hotel,” he 
finds his faithless Agnes and her favored 
suitor deeply engaged in conversation, the 
subject of which was nothing less romantic 
than pug-dogs. 

Even Brighton is not always bright and 
gay, and those who have encountered a 
“ brave north-easter ” there, will appreciate 
Thackeray’s allusion to “ that fine, cutting, 
east wind, which blows so liberally along 
the Brighton cliffs.” 

Was it the influence of this cutting east 
wind, or the boredom of some inconvenient 
acquaintance, that inspired Thackeray to 
speak so feelingly of the one fault in 
Brighton? “It is too near London... 
Was ever such a tohu-bohu of people as 
assembled there? You can’t be tranquil 
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if you will. Organs pipe and scream with- 
out cease at your windows. Your name 
is put down in the papers when you arrive ; 
and everybody meets everybody ever so 
many times a day.” The grumble about 
“ inconvenient acquaintance ” and the “ in- 
sidious London fog,” doubtless, merely 
expresses some momentary irritation ; for 
Thackeray’s recently published letters 
show how strong his liking for Brighton 
really was. 

For fashionable personages, of course, 
the decrees of society determine the proper 
time for visiting Brighton; and perhaps 
society has not selected a bad time. But 
persons who, from the humbleness of their 
station, or from the peculiar independence 
of their characters, can take their pleas- 
ure when it pleases them, will find that 
Brighton has some special attractions ata 
less popular time. Such, at any rate, was 
the opinion of the haughty old Dowager 
Countess of Kew, who used to set conven- 
tions at defiance, and remove thither when 
the London season was at its height, on 
the ground that in the spring “the crowd 
of bourgeois has not invaded Brighton ; 
the drive is not blocked up by flys; and 
you can take the air in your chair upon 
the Chain Pier, without being stifled by 
the cigars of odious shop-boys from Lon- 
don.” ‘Taking the air on the Chain Pier 
seems rather a tame amusement for the 
scheming old dowager ; but then she had 
the constant occupation of tyrannizing 
over her family and listening to the scandal 
which her medical attendant supplied in 
proper doses for her entertainment. 

To the modern visitor the Steyne has a 
somewhat faded appearance —solid and 
respectable rather than gay and fashion- 
able; but in the early days of Brighton’s 
prosperity it was the very centre of fash- 
ionable life. Here might be seen, on the 
promenade, Lord Chancellor Thurlow, Sir 
Philip Francis, Foote the actor, Philip 
Egalité, the Duke of Clarence, and the 
prince himself, with all the other celeb- 
rities of the period who flocked down to 
Brighton. 

Here — among the “ mansions with bow 
windows in front, bulging out with gentle 
prominences and ornamented with neat 
verandahs, from which you can behold the 
tide of humankind as it flows up and down 
the Steyne, and that blue ocean over 
which Britain is said to rule, stretching 
brightly away eastward and westward ” — 
honest Miss Honeyman lived and pros- 
pered, to the envy and annoyance of her 
neighbors, — Mrs. Bugsby, whose visitors 
but too frequently departed after the very 
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first night; and Mrs. Cribb, who “still 
went cutting pounds and pounds of meat 
off the lodgers’ jints;” and Mr. Gawler, 
with his fly-blown card constantly in his 
window. Here might be seen the arrival 
of Lady Anne Newcome, with her two 
carriages, two maids, three children, and 
“man "hout a livery;” and here, on an- 
other occasion, arrives the brave old colo- 
nel, when he rushes down to Brighton to 
make the acquaintance of the good lady 
who had won his gratitude by her kind- 
ness to Clive. 


But we have given reminiscences 
enough. When absent from Brighton it 


is pleasant to recall the lively scenes as 
they are presented in Thackeray’s pages ; 
and when these happy haunts are actually 
present before our eyes, it is inevitable 
that imagination should wander back and 
memory recall the old-world characters 
with which the great novelist has peopled 
them. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LAST STRING. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GUSTAV HARTWIG. 


‘* OrF with it, old fellow, before you start! 

A glass of good wine will cheer your heart. 
The night is cold, you have far to go, 

And deep on the track lies the drifted snow! ”” 


**Good-night! ’? Out from the revel swarm, 

His trusty fiddle tucked under his arm, 

Out from the room, hot, steaming, low, 

Stepped the fiddler, —round him all ice and 
snow. 


Just as his bow he had stoutly plied, 

So down the street does he briskly stride. 
His home is distant some seven miles good, 
But a shorter cut lies through the wood. 


**Great God, what cold! It chills meso, 
Body and bone! Through the wood I’ll go! 
Many’s the time that I at dead 

Of night that self-same road have sped.”’ 


Lit by the moon, the pine-trees throw 
Their shadows dark o’er the sheeted snow: 
All round is hushed as death, save where 
A falling branch crashes through the air. 


The fiddler, a merry man is he, 

For he hears in his pocket clink the fee, 
His fiddle for him has so dearly bought; 
And already he is at his home in thought. 


Like countless arms the trees they throw 

Their branches out, all swathed in snow, 

Into the night, a ghostly clan, 

Weird-like and blanched in the moonlight 
wan. 
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‘‘Hark! What stirs there ‘in the thicket 


deep? 
A hare, belike, I have scared from sleep,” 
The fiddler thinks, and on he hies: 
Lo! glaring before him two flashing eyes! 


‘“‘ A dog! and starving too —that he 

Dares show his teeth that way at me? 

Be off! What’s this? One, two, three, — 
how! 

Fierce eyes all round! God help me now! 

‘* A pack of wolves, and far and nigh 

No help! All, all alone am I! ”’ 

Through the forest his cries of horror ring, 

‘“‘Is there no one, no one, that help will 
bring ?”’ 

His hair stands on end, his eyes they swim, 

He quakes, he totters in every limb, 

He is like to fall. From jaws flung wide 

He sees death threaten on every side. 


A lofty oak’s majestic trunk 

Supports him, else he must have sunk; 
And now a tune, a wild mad thing, 
Through the eerie forest is heard to ring. 


He pulls himself up; in his trembling hand 

The bow across the strings is spanned, 

And they moan, and they groan, and they 
wail and sing, — 

‘Is there no one, no one, that help will 
bring ?’’ 


The wolves with eyes half blinking gaze 

At the strange, strange man ina blank amaze; 
They have hedged their helpless victim in: 
Huzzah! Let the merry Csardas* begin! 


What an eldritch din, what a hell-like strain! 

He plays, his face writhing with fear and 
pain, — 

Fiddling to wolves! One moment’s pause, 

And he would have been in their ruthless 
jaws! 

Never beggar poor drew such bow as he; 

’T was now a roistering melody, 


* The Csardas is a Hungarian national dance. It is 
danced at every opportunity, and what adds to its fas- 
cination is, that the text of some popular Volksdied is 
associated with every favorite Csardas-tune. 
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Then a grating, groaning, agonized thing, 
Then a piercing note. Crack went a string! 


A stream as of fire runs through every limb; 
He shudders; still there is that circle grim. 
One string broken, but three remain: 

‘* Woe is me!’’ A second snaps in twain! 


Like a beast that down to death hunted lies, 
With frantic bounds, and with hungry eyes, 
The wolves around the fiddler close, 

And fainter and fainter the music grows. 


And died with its dying tones away 

The spell that had kept the wolves at bay; 

Round their helpless victim more near they 
drew; 

One stroke! and a third string snapped in 
two! 

‘*There is but one left! Like 
the cry 

Of a soul in its death-throe agony 

Is the sound from the one poor string he 
wrung: 

His arm shook, dropped, and there nerveless 
hung. 


All’s up! ”’ 


With the sounds that away into silence went 
The howl of the hungry wolves is blent. 
Over his eyes falls darkness; and dumb 
Grow his quivering lips. The end has come! 


‘* Great God, in thy hands my soul I lay! ” 
On this the poor fellow swooned away. 
The victim lay senseless on the snow, — 

A demoniac how]! a flash! a blow! 


A shot! asecond! The hand that drew 

On that bevy of howling wolves was true. 

Laden with death, both charges told, 

And down in their blood two wolves were 
rolled. 


The rest fly off. Like a spheric song 

Rings a sound of voices and bells! Along 
A sledge brings the hunters twain, that sped 
With such true aim the death-dealing lead. 


At the fiddler’s door hangs an image fair 

Of the Blessed Virgin; God’s mother there 

Is set in a dainty shrine, and you 

Will see his good fiddle enshrined there too. 
THEODORE MARTIN. 





Russ!1An CoAL.— Large deposits of coal 
are being worked in the country of the Don 
Cossacks, the quality being very varied, as 
both anthracite and soft coal occur. Two 
years ago the stock remaining at the pit mouths 
was estimated at about one hundred and sixty 
thousand tons; during 1885 the total output 
reached as much as eight hundred thousand 
tons, the whole of which was used or exported 
before the beginning of 1886. At Donetz, the 
number of miners employed is about sixty-five 
hundred, whilst work is found on the pit banks 





for some fifteen hundred. It is stated that 
seventy-six steam engines are used in the vari- 
ous operations necessary to mining. These 
represent an aggregate of nearly thirteen hun- 
dred horse-power. About six hundred and 
twelve horses are also employed, the majority, 
however, on the surface. ‘The coal is used 
for locomotives, steamers, factories, and also 
for household purposes. At Taganrog the 
price is equivalent, at the present rate of ex- 
change, to about 145. 5d. per ton. 
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N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 

inet with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost ELiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces. whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINnNiIons. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it_as the mo-t marvel- 
leus publication of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a comprehensive and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 
proachable by any other publication of its kind, and 
is in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
and diseussed by the best pens of the age. . No imduce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Chirstian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. 't main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for publie favor. . A grand repository of the 
literature of the age.”” — New - York Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
biography, philosophy, or religion, that ‘cannot be 
found in it. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

* The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New- York Evangelist. : 

“To have THE LiviING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance."’— Koston Evening Traveller 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
Ty. art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in itin their 
best moods. . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 

“the American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
Informed in current lterature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
on premant of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 

orld. 


“ There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
THE LivinG AGe. All branches of age en J activity 
are represented in it. . In reading its closely printed 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new. always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keeping 
up with the current of English literature.” — Episcopal 
kecorder, Plaladelphia 

“It stands unrivalled. collecting the best thought 
of the day. and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection. . ‘he ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — 7ie Pres- 
bylerian, Philudelphia. 

* It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York 7 1bune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“ Foragreat deal of good literature fora little money 
THE Livine AGe leads the periodicais . It occupiesa 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 
— Troy Times. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
upon the questions of the day.” — The Advance, 
Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

‘At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Boston Globe. 

“It has been our literary companion for many peers, 
and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum —histori- 
cal, scientific. philosophical, philological. and critical 
—found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Curis- 
than Advocate, Pitsburg. 

“It is unequalled.” — North Carolina Presbylerian, 
Wilmington. 

“ Itis absolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(* Possessed of Littet.’s Livin@ Ace, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. } 


For $10.50, Tuz Livinc AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
$9.50, Tak Livine AGE and the St. Nicholus or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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Extracts from Notices. 





The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photogr - so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a perfect reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.’ 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranqui'ly and successfully. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE Living 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philo-ophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles ‘one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. Thc foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With th s publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than | ey which is found in the volumes of THE Liv 
ING AG 
The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy nen and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great britain.” 


Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that THe Livine AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry , travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here, 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

ens If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
S. 

The Christian Advocate, New York, s 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection 1 which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Lours, Mo., — 

“It is certainly the most W valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 

The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“It is simply invaluab e, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


It represents - 


The New-York Tribune says: 

“* Its pages teem with the ‘choicest literature of the 
day, sel-cted with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a comp!ete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary cuiture.” 


The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
so small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 

of Litteli’s Livinc AGeE, wherein is geacens what 
is most valuable of the best of them. 

The North American, Philadelphia, says: — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest. and most con- 
venient means of kee eping a abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 
~— Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

Fach number of THe Livinc AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
aoe =n with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world 
The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly Tue Livine AGE. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“Ifaman were toread Tue Livine AGE regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
ail prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Rye | Argus says 
is e fited with creat skill and care, and its week- 
arance gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly riva!s. 
The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“As much in the forefront jot eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years - 
The Montreal Gazette says 

“Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.’ 

The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says : — 

ni To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
— for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sified and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tue Livine AGe is not worth knowing.” 

The Hawk-Eye, Bur wy Towa, says: — 

“Ithasnorival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 

The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tur Livinc AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’’ 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it ts 

“ The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 

“ The oldest and the best. 
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